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A very interesting magazine. Not scientific merely, but popular in style, It contains 
articles relating to prehistoric America, and archeological subjects of great interest and 
enduring value.—The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

A valuable magazine to all who are interested in the life of ancient races, especially the 
aboriginal races of America, Itis the accredited organ of the antiquarian societies of 
the country and has as contributors and readers most of the students of that science, both 
in this country and in Europe.—Lincoln News. 

With the January number The American Antiquarian commenees iix tenth volume 
and celebrates the event by parse in better print than ever before. Pretty type and 
profuse illustrations add much to any journal, and especially to one of the character of 
The Antiquarian.—Daily American, Nashville. . 

The Antiquarian is a very valuable and interesting magazine, and its sunport in 
America aks well for American scholarship in archeological subjects.—New Dngland 
Journal of Education. 

The subjects are deeply interesting and illustrations numerous and unusually fine. 

We can most cordially recommend this archeological journal to all who take an inter- 
est in the subject, especially in the annals of America.—Central Presbyterian. 


The Antiquarian looks as fresh as any modern magazine in its new cover and type. 


It is becoming one of our best antiquarian journals, indeed we think it the best, and one 
which no one fond of antiquarian research should be withou*.--Interior, Chicago Ii. 
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THE ELEMENT OF TERROR IN PRIMITIVE ART. 
By Barr FERREE. 


The history of primitive man was a constant succession of 
battles and confticts with unseen and unknown foes. Philology, 
comparative mythology and the traditions of primitive pocelan 
in all parts of the earth bear testimony to this, It is related that 
certain jungle Veddahs of Ceylon were filled with dread at the 
first sight of a mirror. “The first wheeled vehicle they saw 
filled them with alarm and terror, and as they bent eagerly for- 
ward to scrutinize it, they instinctively grasped the handles of 
their axes.”* Volumes could be filled with similar instances. 
For the present purpose, however, it is sufficient to state that 
if phenomena of this nature that can be observed to-day, they 
must unquestionably have been more prevalent in the early 
ages of mankind. The Rev. Sir G. W. Cox remarks: “For 
the primitive Aryan, whether in the east or in the west, the 
world beyond the limits of his own family contained nothing, or. 
contained his natural and necessary enemies. With all who lay 
beyond the limits of his own precincts he had nothing in com- 
mon. They were by birth foes.”* And further on he adds: 
* The doom of banishment became not less terrible than that 
of death, and was regarded as an adequate punishment for the 
eves political offenses, for the banished man was wiped out 
rom his family and from the worship of the family gods.”* 

The primitive life was filled with horrors. Sir G. W. Cox 
admirably describes it: “For the Greek, as for the Aryan con- 

uerors of India, the whole world of sense was alive. For him 
there was no real distinction between organic and inorganic 
matter, and scarcely any graduation of animation. The trees, 





. W.L. Lindsay: Mind in the Lower Animals, i, 46. 
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the clouds, the waters were all sentient beings; the dawn and 
the gloaming were living persons, connected with the brilliant 
god whose daily approach waked all things from slumber, and 
whose departure left them in darkness as repulsive as death.”* 
Mr. Keary bears the same testimony. “Evidently,” he says, 
“the mystery which hangs around their origin and extent is a 
great element in the fear with which most parts of nature are 
regarded by primitive man.”* 

t is not necessary for the present om pot | to determine the 
origin of this strange feeling of fear, and while the doctrine of 
evolution of man from the lower animals has nothing to do with 
the facts here brought together, it may be remarked that fear 
is to be found to a great extent among many animals as well as 
among men, and it is quite in keeping with that theory that so 
—_ a,mental state should be observable in mankind as 
well. 

Such being the mental atmosphere in which primitive man 
passed his days, it is pertinent to inquire what its influence may 
have been upon the origin of art and the development of art 
forms. Not only were natural objects, even those with which 
they were familiar, the causes of fear among primitive people, 
but the making of representations of them was attended with 
the same results. Dr. Zerffi, in speaking of Egyptian sculpture, 
states that when the gods were first made with their feet apart, 
“the masses, on seeing their gods with legs apart, as if ready 
to walk, rushed from all sides with stout ropes and tied the 
divinities to their pedestals.”* While this is scarcely probable, it 
is interesting as showing in a very clear manner why it is that 
men are afraid of exact reproductions of natural objects. It is 
because they are ¢00 natural, are too much like nature, and seem 
about to assume functions or to do things which as images or 
representations they would not do or even suggest. This aver- 
sion to exact reproductions has continued in many forms to the 

resent day. ‘Till within a couple of hundred years ago, malic- 
ious people were in the habit of placing waxen images of their 
enemies before a fire, and by the simple process of melting put 
an end to the existence of those who had injured them, or whom 
they wished to harm. No parent would for a moment think of 
covering the walls of his child’s room with hideous and fright- 
ful pictures, because he knows that these objects would appear 
real to the child. Much of the happiness derived from toys by 
children is due to the fact that they are more or less “real.” We 
are, in fact, surrounded with survivals of this feeling. We insist 
on conventional foliage in ornament, for the other is too “natural.” 
We are impressed with the eyes of a portrait that seem to fol- 
low us about the room as though it were alive. All these, and 





1, Cox: i, 30. 
2. Keary: Outlines of Primitive Belief, 22. 
3. Zerffi: Manual of the Historical Development of Art, 129. 
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many more, are simply survivals of the old idea of endowing 
objects with life and reality that worked such havoc among our 
ancestors. , 

This survival of an idea is not the only evidence we have of a 
once general animation of all things. If this was a once univer- 
sal thought, we would find ordinary objects, as well as those out 
of the common run, regarded with veneration. This is found to 
have been frequently the case. Many of the most sacred images 
and relics are ugly, shapeless things with nothing but their tradi- 
tions to recommend them. Pausanias relates that “in Achaia there 
were kept very religiously, thirty square stones, on which were 
engraved the names of so many gods, but without any picture 
or effigy.”* ‘Tacitus testifies that rude trunks of trees of unpol- 
ished oaks served as gods in Germany.* The Spartan image of 
Castor and Pollox consisted of two blocks of wood connected by 
two cross sticks.* ~Lastly, to cite but another from an almost 
exhaustless list of examples, the sacred Bambino itself is a hide- 
ous caricature. These illustrations show that external form has 
nothing to do with making an image holy, so long as the imag- 
ination endows it with the proper sancity. These shapeless 
images are simply objects whose real qualities never became 
known. Familiarity with many objects undoubtedly tended to 
deprive them of their special significance, but instances like those 
just cited are cases where the early reference had long survived 
the primitive beliefs. 

The history of antiquity furnishes numerou: instances of the 
animation of images and representations. ‘The Egyptians sup- 
ply many illustrations of this idea. This is due not only to 
certain features of their belief, but also to the fact that the tombs 
have afforded very complete records of Egyptian life and 
thought. The tomb was at once the centre and object ot Egyp- 
tian life. In the midst of gayety and luxury the most thought- 
less of them did not neglect to provide a final resting place for 
the body. It was essential that they should do so, for in the 
ages to come the soul would return to the body, and it must 
find it complete and ready for it. The tomb was decorated 
with rich sculptures, depicting every phase of Egyptian life, 
and which gives us, indeed, much of our insight into the man- 
ners and customs of the people. For alongtime these sculptures 
were supposed to be purely ornamental, but later researches 
have shown that this is not the case, and that, on the contrary, 
they form an integral part of the Egyptian belief in a future life. 
MM, Perrot and Chipiez in their luminous History of Ancient 
Egyptian Art set forth this fact with great clearness and an 
abundance of illustration. In common with most peoples of an- 
tiquity, the Egyptians believed in a ka or double, etdoolon of the 





} otter: Grecian Antiquities, i, 225. 
3. Winckelmann: History of Ancient Art, i, 196. 
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Greeks, umbra of the Latins, which was “a duplicate of the 
body in a matter less dense than that of the body, a projection 
colored but aerial, of the individual, reproducing him feature for 
feature, a child if coming from a child, a woman if from a 
woman, and a man if from aman.”' It was for this double that 
the tomb was prepared, and for it the body was kept intact. 
To this end a variety ot expedients were adopted. Not only 
was the mummy preserved with the greatest care (see Fig. 1), 
but statues that were exact portraits of the deceased were placed 
with it, that they might serve as homes for the double should 


red 
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Fig. 1—Egyptian Mummies, Idol and Tomb Decoration. 


the mummy itself be destroyed or injured. Without entering into 
further details the following explanation of the tomb paintings by 
M. Maspero may be given as bearing directly upon the subject 
in hand: 

“The scenes chosen for the decoration of tomb walls had a 
magic intention; whether drawn from civil life in the world or 
trom that of Hades, they were meant to preserve the dead 
from danger and to insure him a happy existence beyond the tomb. 
Their reproduction upon the walls of the sepulchre guaranteed 
the performance of the acts represented. The double, shut 
up in his tomb, saw himself going to the chase upon the surround- 





1, Perrot and Chipiez: History of Ancient Egyptian Art, i, 128. 
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ing walls and he went to the chase; eating and drinking with 
his wife, and he ate and drank with her; saw himself crossing the 
terrible gulfs of the lower world in the barque of the gods, and he 
crossed them in safety. The tilling, reaping, and housing on 
his walls were for him real tilling, reaping and housing. So, 
too, the statuettes placed in his tomb carried out for him under 
magic influence all the work ogpne fields, and, like the sor- 
cerer’s pestle in Goethe’s ballad, drew water for him and car- 
ried grain. -The workman painted in his papyri made shoes 
for him and cooked his food ; they carried him to hunt in the 
deserts or to fish in the marshes. And, after all, the world of 
vassals upon the sides of the sepulchere were as real as the 
double for which they labored; the picture of a slave might 





Fig. 2—Egyptian Tomb, with Scenes Depicted on the Side. 


well satisfy the shadow of a master. The Egyptian thought 
that by filling his tomb with pictures he insured the reality of 
all the objects, people, and scenes represented in the other 
world, and he was thus encouraged to construct his tomb while 
he was yet alive. Relations, too, thought that they were doing 
a service to the deceased by carrying out all the mysterious 
ceremonies which accompanied his burial. The certainty that 
they had been the cause of some benefit to him consoled and 
supported them on the return from the cemetery where they 
had left their regretted dead in possession of his imaginary 
domain.” Fig. 2. 

The Chinese furnish another striking example, and one that 
can be studied in the minutest particulars at the present time. 
These people believe in a future life in which the comforts and 





1. Perret & Chipiez, History of Ancient tian Art, i1,3152; Journal’Asiatique 
May-June, 1880, pp. 419-420. Key? a ’ 
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luxuries of this world are essentials. The thrifty Chinese, how- 
ever, is not willing to sacrifice all his dead’s goods and chat- 
tels, and satisfies his conscience and ideas of economy at the 
same time by burning paper models of the household goods, 
and even goes so far as to place paper money in the lips of the 
corpse to pay for the passage of the soul across the mysterious 
river that separates life from? death. The most astonishing 
extent to which this idea of animation has been carried is 
cited by Tyler. In a terrific storm in the Himalyas horses 
were cast over the cliffs to aid belated travellers, the horses 
being nothing more or less than pieces of paper with a picture 
of a horse drawn on it. 

It is not necessary to carry further the discussion of the ani- 
mation of objects. We have seen that not only are natural 
objects considered to be endowed with life, but representations 
of them are, down to the present day, held to be identical with 
the originals and to be capable of human functions. Accepting 
this as a universal element in primitive thought, it remains to 
consider what influence these facts have had on the origin of 
art. It will be noticed that two kinds of fear have been men- 
tioned ; one, an indiscriminate fear of all natural objects, and 
the other, a fear of strange and unfamiliar objects. All art pro- 
ductions also fall under two heads; one, a direct imitation of 
nature, and the other, of works ot the imagination, or those in 
which imagination plays a part. The primitive form of life 
‘was unquestionably one of indiscriminate fear. To the prime- 
val man all things were endowed with life, and this kept him in 
a continual state of terror and doubt. Had he sufficient strength 
of mind to attempt any decoration he would not have been apt 
to have selected an object with which he was familiar. Did 
he draw a tree, it was at once the home and the symbol of a 
spirit. A branch, a twig, a leat, a bud, were all filled with the 
same active personality. He sought to avoid these things, and 
the idea of keeping a representation of any of these dreadtul 
foes by him was the last that would have occurred to him. 
On the contrary he would take every means to avoid them. 
Sitting on the sand, or by some soft earth, the first design he 
would make, if such it could be called, would be a straight line, 
or an attempt at one. It is quite likely that by the time man- 
kind began to “ornament” he had somewhat outgrown his 
morbid fear of nature. In the early ages, however, ideas were 
slow in advancing, and the cultivated Greeks held for centuries 
to beliefs that had their origin in the fear of their earliest ances- 
tors for nature. This explanation of the origin of art—which 
is, in brief, that art, which is now recognized as an attempt to 
imitate nature, originated in a desire to avoid it—should not, 
therefore, be rejected on the ground of improbability. A multi- 
tude of tacts tend to confirm it. 

The early images of the gods throw much interesting light 
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upon this point. Viewed in the light of the present theory they 
are not simply specimens of skill showing the poverty of the 
abilities of their makers, ‘but are positive evidences of the 
growth of an idea. Early Greek statues were Herme, blocks 
of stone with heads rudely carved. Winckelmann describes 
their subsequent development: “At last the upper part of the 
figure received its form, while the lower portion still retained its 
previous shape of a Hermes, yet so far modified that the sepa- 
ration of the thighs were denoted by an incision.”* Mr. St. 
John gives a more detailed account. He remarks: “At the 
outset the Greeks were content with setting up rude stones as 
symbols rather than representations ot their divinities; then 
tollowed the head upon a rude pillar; then the indications of the 
sex; next the rough thighs began to swell out of the stone; to 
these succeeded legs and feet; and, lastly, arms and hands com- 
pleted the figure.”* In illustration of the same fact it may be 
remarked that Winckelmann characterizes the older and first 
art of Etruria—“the mother and promoter of superstition”—as 
being of straight lines and stiff attitudes. All this restraint, 
this clinging to straight lines, originated in fear; or, in other 
words, the people could not make better images, because of the 
idea of the animation of all objects, which was the pith and sub- 
stance of their religious belief. According to their ideas a rep- 
resentation of a man would possess all human attributes, and in 
order to prevent the multiplication of such beings they restrained 
themselves in representing them, or, as it may be termed, in 
creating them. In accordance with this thought the éarliest 
images would be of the rudest description. At first they would 
be pieces of wood or stone whose natural ~— might suggest 
some living form, either .human or animal. ith an increase 
of skill and of knowledge they would make some rough at- 
tempts at reproducing such resemblances. Progress was slow. 
The ancient Mexicans worshipped green stones, jade, or madre 
de Esmeralda, Then came rude idols, such as are to be found 
among all uncivilized peoples, and of which Dr. Schliemann has 
furnished such ample illustration. These objects were as real 
to their creators as themselves. “Imagination,” remarks Dr. 
Zerffi, “supplies the form; the mere outline therefore suffices.”* 
Winckelmann bears the same testimony: “The form was entirely 
an emblem of the thought.” Tyler relates some stories of peo- 
ple beating the statues of their gods because they failed in 
granting certain favors.‘ While this would indicate a total 
want of respect for the deities, it is of value as showing the 
long continuance of the early belief in the reality and personal- 
ity of the statues. 





1. Winckelmann: 119. 
Hy * ons History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, i, 297. 
4, Tyler: Primitive Culture, 2, 156. 
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If the image is a real being it becomes necessary to prepare 
a dwelling for it. A stone god whose personality was as real 
as man’s own, would, like him, require a skelter from the ele- 
ments. Accordingly thetempleis a necessary accompaniment of 
such a belief. Where there are no images there should be no 
temple or sacred edifice. Several instances of this may be 
noted, as the Germans,’ who had no images and no temples. 
The Persians also, who did not hold their gods to have human 
form, were without temples, even when they were in common 
use among the surrounding peoples.’ 

As the rudest outline was all that was required to suggest 
the completed image, it was long before the primitive artist 
progressed beyond them. The drawings of animals and men 
found by Dr. Schliemann are of the rudest description. That 
gifted archzologist is, in fact, able to attach definite meanings . 
to combinations of lines that would baffle less enthusiastic 
students. The earliest of these drawings were rough outline 
sketches, one line for the body, and separate lines for the head, 
arms or legs, as the case might be. In process of time these 
gave place to more perfect drawings, in which the meaning is 
intelligible, though the execution leaves everything to be de- 
sired. Outlines of birds and animals in one solid color may be 
said to be characteristic of this second stage From. this point 
the transition to more natural reproductions was comparatively 
easy. The inscriptions and picture writings of the North 
American Indians furnish other illustrations of the same kind. 
Nothing could be less natural than the annexed drawing after 
Schoolcraft, the opening line of an Ojibwa Medasong. “No.1 
is a medicine lodge filled with the presence of the Great Spirit, 
who, it is affirmed, came down with wings to instruct the 
Indians in these ceremonies. The meda, or priest, sings, “The 
Great Spirit’s lodge—you have heard of it—I will enter it.’ No. 
2 is a candidate for admission, crowned with feathers, and 
holding, suspended to his arm, an otter-skin pouch, with the 
wind represented as gushing out of one end. No. 3 marks a 
pause, during which the victuals prepared for the feast are in- 
troduced. No 4 is a man holding a dish in his hand, and dec- 
orated with magic teathers on his wrists, indicating his character 
as master of the feast.” See Frontispiece. 

There can be no question but that lines—straight and curved 
—were the earliest kind of ornament. A single line is the 
easiest thing to draw, but all natural lines are curved, even 
the stems of plants, and unless there was some reason a 
curve would have been the earliest in use. Dr. Zerffi, with- 
out attempting any explanation of the fact, states that circular 
ornamentation is of later date than ornamentation with straight 





1, Keary: 331. 
2. Potter: i, 219. 
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Zuni House of the Sun, : Thlinket Thunder Bird. Ojibwa Meda Sang. 
FIGURES WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE GREAT SPIRIT. 
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lines." Winckelmann, who cannot be accused of speculating in 
comparative mythology, remarks that the outlines of early 
statues were for the movt part straight lines.? “The religious 
conception is everything with the Indian. It is not the form 
itself that he cares for, but the religious thought which is 
expressed emblematically, allegorically, or symbolically.”* In 





Fig. 8—Lines on New Mexican Pottery.* 


fact, the whole testimony of early and primitive art is in this 
direction. No de:constration is needed of so well-known a 
fact, but sundry illustrations may be brought forward. One 
example is found in the ornamentation on pottery in New Mex- 
ico. See Fig. 3. 

It is not necessary to assert that a single line was drawn 
either in imitation of nature or contrary to it, and an attempt to 





Zerffi: 32. 


1, 
2. Winckelmann, i, 198. *By courtesy of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
3. Zerffi: 80. 
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determine the character of the first line drawn by man would, 
of course, be the height of folly. But it is sufficient to note that 
all early ornamentation of a single line or a combination, pro- 
duced results quite unlike anything in nature. That this kind 
of ornamentation is of the earliest origin is shown from the fact 
that it prevails among all peoples and in a high degree of 
development from the earliest times. The savages of Africa 
to-day possess a highly finished decoration of lines, while 
they are totally deficient in all attempts at what are con- 
sidered artistic among civilized peoples. Had they practised 
. figure drawing, or imitation of plants 
a, +i” and natural objects with as much per- 
sistency as they did lines, they would 
Fig. 4—Ideogram for King in Cune-"now be skilled artists. The art of 
spanner tet prehistoric Greece as represented in 
the discoveries of Schliemann and Di Cesnola exhibit the same 
fact. Schliemann has unearthed thousands of objects of all kinds 
ornamented with lines in the most skillful manner. Many of 
his specimens exhibit combinations that may be studied with 
profit by the modern designer. Yet along with these are 
found clay images of gods, both human and animal, that are 
so ludicrously grotesque, and so misshapen, as to be almost 
impossible of identification. Unless there 
is some reason for this difference these 2. =e 
objects should exhibit the same skill and 
the same degree of perfection as the line — 
ornamentations. The theory here advanced shows the reasons 
for this remarkable difference, and at the same time tells us that 
we should expect no other result. 

The inscriptions of the Assyrians furnish a noteworth 
instance of the early use of the straight line. Perrot and Chi- 
piez speak of their “horror of a curve” so pronounced is their 
dislike for this element. The earliest form of the Assyrian 

character was a representation of the ob- 

ws =< ject itself. A few only of these are known 
to modern scholars,the larger part of the 
primitive forms having been lost. The 
symbol for the word king, sarru, is a case in point. The 
earliest form. is taken from an inscription of Naram-Sin, 
circa,( see Fig. 4,) 3750 B. C. (?), and is supposed to rep- 
resent a king, and weight is given to the supposition by the 
fact that the symbol for: man is identical with it, with the 
exception of the four-line addition to the left, which is assumed 
to be a crown. Figs. 5 and 6 exhibit the subsequent develop- 
ment ot this symbol. Fig. 5 trom an inscription of Chammur- 
agas, circa 2000 B. C., and Fig. 6 of Asurbani-pal (Sarda- 
napalus) 668-626, B.C. While the use of the straight line tor 


Fig. 6. 





1. Perrot & Chipiez: History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i, 24. 
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these symbols may have originated in a dislike for the curve, 
as has been noted, the use of clay tablets, and the ease with 
which they could be marked with straight lines, was the pre- 
dominating cause in determining the development of the sym- 
bols, and permitting, at the same time, a rapid advancement in 
one direction, thus giving a permanency to forms which other- 
wise would have developed differently. The evolution of the 
Assyrian symbol is admirably described by MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez: 

“Suppose oneself compelled to trace upon clay figures whose 
lines necessitated continual changes of direction; at each angle 
or curve it would be necessary to turn the hand, and with it the 
tool, because the clay surface, however tender it might be, 
would still afford a certain amount of resistance. Such resist- 
ance would hardly be an obstacle, but it would in some degree 
diminish the speed with which the tool could be driven. Now, 
as soon as writing comes into common use, most of those who 
employ it in the ordinary matters of life have no time to waste. 
It is important that all hindrances to rapid work should be 
avoided. The designs of the old writing, with their strokes 
sometimes broken, sometimes continuous, sometimes thick and 
sometimes thin, wearied the writer and took much time, and at 
last it came about that the clay was attacked in a number of 
short, clear-cut triangular strokes, each similar in form to its 
tellow.”* 

It may be remarked in passing that the art of the Mohamme- 
dans affords a wondertul illustration of the extent to which the 
line development can be carried. Noartists have ever produced 
such exquisite combinations of lines and such an infinite variety 
of geometrical shapes as the Moslems, and they have done so 
solely because their religion concentrated their efforts in one 
direction. The field of nature was forbidden ground to them, 
and they sought an outlet for their artistic abilities in the com- 
bination of straight lines. As a result, they produced an 
ornamentation unsurpassed for richness in the history of art. 
Such figure painting and portraits asthe Mohammedans indulged 
in exhibit a crudeness and want of skill totally out of keeping 
with that displayed in their line ornamentation. 

Turning now to the history of the development of art, a mass 
of testimony as to the inftuence of fear upon it can be collected. 
It may be remarked, first of all, that if the constraint, the 
crudity, of early sculpture and ornament arose from the fear of 
doing any better, it follows as a natural consequence, that with 
an increase of knowledge there would, notwithstanding this 
fact, be continued improvement in technical skill. It also follows 
that where there is a falling off in the religious faith there is a 
corresponding decline in art expression. ‘This fact is observed 





1, Perrot & Chipiez: History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i, 28. 
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in the history of all art where it is closely connected with re- 
ligion. In Greece this connection between religion and art can 
be traced to a certain extent, though in that country a variety 
of other causes hastened the development of art, and took it, in 
a measure, outside the sphere of religion. This came partly 
from the inftuence of the climate, the constitution and govern- 
ment, the habits of thought, and trom the special prominence 
given to athlethics in the daily life of the people, and the cus- 
tom of erecting statues to the victors in the games. In fact, the 
moment portraits were undertaken, an important step had been 
made in the secularization of art. Freed from the restraint of 
religion it became possible to make almost indefinite progress. 
A comparison of Egyptian with Greek art shows in a marked 
manner the difference between art subject to religious rule and 
art free to follow the inclination of the designer. The commerce 
of the Greeks was an important element in widening their art 
knowledge as well as their skill. It gave them opportunities of 
observation possessed by few peopies, and to it is due much of 
the rapid progress made by the Greek artists. On the other 
hand, they had to contend with the serious disadvantage of a 
country cut up into a number of small separate states, and 
therefore it is that the golden age of Greek art was limited to a 
very few years. Egyptian art formsa marked contrast. Egypt 
was without political or natural divisions, and presented the 
spectacle of a well-united people. In consequence, the progress 
of technical skill was rapid, and the earliest monuments are as 
finely executed as those of a later date. The statue of Cheops 
is as excellent a work of art as anything afterwards produced. 
Yet notwithstanding the advantages of political union the firm 
hand of religious tradition kept art within certain limits beyond 
which it never advanced. It should be observed, however, that 
within these limits it was essentially free. The long-accepted 
opinion that Egyptian art was subject to rigid rules, and that all 
proportions were fixed by standard measurements, has been 
shown to be erroneous, and it is now generally admitted that 
most of these so-called “rules” were modern inventions. An 
appreciative study of the monuments shews clearly enough that 
Egyptian art possessed as much freedom as the Greek. 

Greek sculpture early freed itself from the restraining influ- 
ence of religion. “Even with Homer,” says Mr. Keary, “the 
age of creation had ceased, the age of criticism and scepticism 
has begun.”* Miller distinguishes four periods in Greek relig- 
ious belief: “First in order stands the period which created 
myths from manifold religious ideas and feelings, and their 
application to nature and humanity; then follows another which 
handed them down with a full belief as real accounts of a prim- 
itive maryellous age; then a third (the Pindaric), whose religious 
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faith was modified by philosophic speculation, and entered, there- 
fore, into conflict with many ancient myths; and, lastly, the 
period of philosophic illumination (that of Euripides), which 
considered myths as forms—not forms, however, of primitive 
thought, but of its own ideas, which were introduced instead.”* 
These periods do not, indeed, coincide chronologically with the 
development of art, but they were followed by it in a relative 
manner, and the classification is of value as tracing the growth 
of Greek thought, both religious and artistic. 

It is not necessary to present a detailed study of the evolution 
of philosophica] thought in Greece, and a comparison of the 
development ot it as reflected in art. No sooner had Theagenes 
of Rhégium ‘520 B. C.) started the idea of a double meaning to 
Homer than he was followed by a succession of thinkers, who, 
in a comparatively short time, produced a series of works con- 
taining the most radical ideas in connection with the gods. Yet 
this literature, important as it is to us, did not affect the masses 
of the Greeks. ‘The upper grades of society exhibited a gen- 
eral indifference, an infidelity, to sacred things, while the lower 
grades maintained their faith in the early traditions. Infidelity, 
however, was destined sooner or later to become general, and 
to permeate all ranks of society, and when it did Greek art and 
Greek religion lost their purity. From this time the history of 
Greek art is the story of a decline. 


The history of Christian art is in thorough harmony with the 
theory here advanced. If fear of a divinity hindered represent- 
ing it, it would follow asa natural consequence that more restraint 
would be felt in depicting the higher divinity than those lower 
in the scale. In Greek art, where religion and art were practi- 
cally of one birth and one growth, such would not be the case, 
for the more important and older gods would necessarily be 
drawn before the later and subordinate ones. Christianity, 
however, presents a religion that had an artistic skill and 
knowledge fairly well developed at the very outset. In the 
early centuries Christ is the only member of the Godhead rep- 
resented, even in scenes which call for the Father. This arose 
ey from a dread to represent the awful majesty of the 

ternal, but also from the tact that the artists were compelled, 
from a want of other models, to resort to heathen forms. Hermes 
furnished the most apt resemblance to Christ, and in the earliest 
pictures a simple change of name would suffice to transfer the 
heathen deity into an acceptable image of the living God. And 
it is largely due to the fact that the artists had this model close 
at hand that Christ is sofrequently represented in early Christian 
art. Even when an attempt is made to depict the Father the 
artist does not venture on more than a symbolic indication of 
His presence, such as a hand, an arm, or a face, the rest of the 
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body being concealed. It was not until the thirteenth and four- 
teen centuries that this dislike finally died out, and we find the 
face, then the bust, and at last the entire person. More than 
this, the representations of the higher members of the hierarchy 
were more stiff and conventional than those who accompanied 
them. “The Virgin and Child,” remarks Mr. Keary, “remind 
us more of the primitive Byzantine type than do the angels that 
fly around.”? 

Another noteworthy fact is that the scenes represented in the 
early Christian art are these of a bright and cheerful character, 
not those relating to the final Tragedy of the Gospels. The 
old heathen dislike to represent their God undergoing pain or 
disgrace was doubtless largely instrumental in producing this 
result. We, therefore, find no representation of scenes from 
the Passion until near the VII century. Even then they were 
rare, and it was not for many years that the final scenes re- 
ceived their first pictorial representations. Didron remarks 
that from the VI tothe XV centuries the figure of the Crucified 
is successively divested of every kind of drapery, until it is 
reduced to a state of almost complete nudity.° The culmina- 
tion of this art evolution was reached in the representation of 
the Last Judgment, at once the greatest and most awful of 
Christian conceptions. The earliest instance of this is that in 
San Angelo in Formis, paintedin 1075. Withthe Last Judgment 
Christian art may be said to have freed itself from the restraint 
of tradition, and in a short time we find painters whose sole 
subjects heretofore had been sacred, revelling in the imagina- 
tion of antiquity. From this time art may be said to have 
become cosmopolitan. 

Various other stages of art history exhibit the same general 
features. The picture of Venetian art presented by Mr. Ruskin 
shows forms of religious and artistic development analogous to 
that just described. In the earlier period, when the religious 
state was comparatively pure, ornamentation was slight. As 
the religious spirit declined, art became corrupt and more 
elaborate, and finally culminated in the wild exuberance of the 
Renaissance, when the early religious feeling had become 
totally extinguished.‘ 

It is not necessary to continue this part of the discussion 
beyond this point. We have seen the influence of fear illus- 
trated by primitive art, and in the highly cultivated art of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and early Christians. We have noted 
the skill displayed by many peoples in making designs of lines, 
while their attempts at figure drawing or in modeling were 
thoroughly unsatifactory. There must be a reason for these 





Didron: Chris. Iconog, i, 170, 210. 
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phenomena, and that it lies in the direction here indicated is 
testified by a mass of widely separated evidence. The devel- 
opment of thought is no longer attributed to mere impulse, but 
on the contrary is recognized to proceed on certain definite 
grounds. There is no reason to think that art, more than any 
other department of thought, should be excepted from the reign 
of law, and that it is not, a eareful study of it will be certain to 
reveal. 


Thus far the discussion has been limited to the influence of 
fear viewed from the subjective standpoint; it remains to con- 
sider its influence objectively. The tendency of fear viewed 
subjectively is to produce an imitation of nature, with small 
imagination of unseen things, by labored processes, the result 
* being an attempt at the imitation of nature. Objectively we 
have designs totally unlike things in nature, imaginative, with a 
more or less freedom of technique and unnatural results. Tab- 
ulating these differences we have the following parallelisms: 


TERROR IN ART. 





ae = 


SUBJECTIVE. OBJECTIVE. 

ImITATION OF NATURE. UNLIKE NaTuRE. 
LABORED TECHNIQUE. FREEDOM OF TECHNIQUE. 
UNIMAGINATIVE. IMAGINATIVE. 


If any image could create fear in the mind of any one, it was 
an obvious application of this principle to make images for this 
particular purpose. The monstrous and ferocious idols found in 
some parts of the world were intended to impress the multitude 
with their power. Human sacrifices were frequently accom- 
paniments of these monstrosities. Dr. Zerffi remarks that 
human sacrifices “were prevalent wherever monster-gods 
inspired the masses with fear and trembling.”* No more re- 
pulsive form of worship ever existed than that to be found 
among the Aztecs, whose gods were represented as the most 
horrible beings imaginable. Fig.7. The paintings of images on 
shields and weapons, of the most horrible kind, was to produce 
an effect on the enemy. Indeed, in this connection, it may be 
mentioned that certain missionaries are said to have subdued 
some savages in Africa by the simple process of exposing to 
their gaze a picture of the terrors of the Last Judgment, while 
Methodius was enabled to convert the Bulgarians by the same 
means. ‘Tattooing arose in the same way, and is to be found 
in its highest pcs. Rashad in the most warlike tribes. Dorman 
remarks that “almost every Indian has the image of an animal 
tattooed on his breast or arm, which can charm away an evil 
spirit or prevent harm to the wearer.”* The custom of placing 





1. Zerffi: 168. 
2. Dorman: Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 156. 
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images at doorways originated in the same thought. The 
sphynx of the Egyptian, the winged bull of the Assyrian, the lions 
so frequently placed under the entrance pillars in early Italian 
churches, all were intended to act as sentinels and guard the 
places confided to their care. The use of grotesques by the 
medizval architects, of gargoyles, formed of heads and bodies 
men and animals, of masks as ornaments, all had their origin in 
the same idea. Medizeval grotesques are, in truth, more gen- 
erally attributed to the keen sense of humor of the artist, and 
are usually treated under the head of car- 
itature than with reference to any idea of 
fear. But the facts brought together in 
this paper would indicate that they, too, 
had their origin in an endeavor to impress 
the beholder. Certainly kindred art torms 
originated thus, and there is no reason why 
they should not havedone so. It is, how- 
ever, true, that they speedily lost their or- 
iginal meaning, and became a vehicle for 
the exhibition of the comic element, and in 
this manner reacheda further type of evo- 
lution than the sphynxes of the Egyptians 
or the winged bulls of the Assyrians, which 
never appeared otherwise than as dignified 
guardians of the palaces and temples. To 
western eyes the hideous images placed at 
the entrances to East Indian and Chinese 
pagodas partake somewhat of the nature of 
the grotesques, but their origin is the same, 
being designed to impress and awe the 
intruder. A further survival of the same 
idea is to be found in thecustom ot placing 
a Last Judgment over the tympanums of 
cathedral doorways as warnings to the 
faithful, to mend their ways and beware of 
i; : | the wrath tocome. And to-day when we 
‘3 place a statue of liberty or of justice over 
Fig. 7.—Thaloc, the Aztec our state and municipal buildings, we do 
iene esata it with a remnant of the old belief that they 
will watch and guard the interests of the cause to which the 
building is dedicated. 

The masks worn by the American Indians and such as are to 
be found among primitive peoples everywhere, were also in- 
tended to frighten the spectator. The American child of to-day 
who delights in frightening his associates with the most hideous 
mask he can procure, is simply exhibiting a modern revival of 
the savage war mask. Many other savage emblems, fetiches, 
totems, etc., had their origin in the same idea, and were intended 
not only to impress the intruder, but to protect the owner. See 
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Fig. 7. A fetich was not necessarily impressive in form or in Ng 
size, but it was an object in the natural state that was endowed 
with imaginative properties by a sensitive imagination. Like 
the formless statues of the early Greeks, it possessed a reality ‘ 
appreciated only by primitive minds, similarly with totem- 5p. 
posts, and in these strange erections we see a primitive type of 
the guardian image; the sphynx, the winged bull, or the Christian 
angel. 

A powerful god would be represented by a larger statue than 
alesserone. This gives rise to colossal statues and huge edifices, 
While small respect 
may be entertained for 
an image onecan hold 
in one’s hand,a statue 
fifty or one hundred 
feet in height would 
impress the most scep- 
tical. Another mode 
of indicating superior 
power was by multi- 
plying parts of the} 
body, as the arms or @ 
limbs. This was a 
favorite practice 
among the East In- 

-dians, who made fre- 
quent use of it. From 
large gods it follows 
that large temples 
were necessary, and 
while the major mo- 
tive in erecting these 
buildings may have 
been a desire to dis- 
tinguish the sacred 
buildings from ordi- 
nary ones, in many 
cases a simple desire 
to produce an im- 
pression by size alone 
is to be noted. Mod- 
ern instances of this Fig. 8—Pipe showing Natural and Artificial Portrait. 

idea are to be seen amiong princes who sought to eclipse their 
contemporaries and predecessors by undertaking greater and a 
more important works than they did, 





In conclusion, it may be remarked that while the theory here 
advanced seeks to explain one quality of early ornamentation, it 
does not follow that this explanation will account for all varia- 
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tions of design. A large number of other elements were also 
active in indicating the direction to be taken in the develop- 
ment of art. And while the present paperis concerned 
only with one of these, it may be noted that the influence 
of the material and its adaptability to receive certain designs 
were important. The case of Assyrian writing is an illus- 
tration in point. Methods of work also had their influence, 
as the manufacture of pottery in wicker molds would form an 
ornamentation without the aid of an artist. The impressing of 
damp clay with cloth woven in different ways was another early 
method of decorating, and suggested many beautiful designs. 
The more highly developed and complicated of these, however, 
belong to a more advanced grade of civilization than that in 
which the origin of art forms is to be traced. 


29 PARK Row, New York. 
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A PORTRAIT PIPE FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By A. E. Douctass. 


Prehistoric Indian pipes found on this continent will generally 
repay a careful and criticalexamination, Apart from the process 
of inhaling the smoke of tobacco through a tube, which was 
recorded by the early discoverers as a remarkable custom of the 
natives of the New World—a custom thenceforward adopted by 
the Old World and throughout all nations—the tubes and bowls 
themselves, supplementing and confirming the statements of the 
early historians, give us pictures of the features of those who 
smoked, of their habits and dress, of their mode of decorating the 
head, of arranging the hair, of the contemporaneous animal. life, 
and even of their religious belief. 

While this subject opens too wide a field to be considered in a 
paper devoted to the description of a single pipe, I may venture 
to say a word as tothe scarcity of pipes with bowls set angularly 
upon the stem among the Indian tribes occupying Mexico and 
the Central American States, at the time of and subsequent to 
the advent of the European. 

Throughout the area of the United States such pipes have 
been found abundantly, and their characteristics are well known 
to collectors, but as we go southward on the continent through 
Mexico and Central America, they become most rare and are 
seldom to be seen or studied. Mr. Bragge, of Birmingham, 
England, in the catalogue of his unrivalled collection of the 
pipes of all countries, numbers some two hundred specimens of 
North American pipes, only eighteen of which are from ancient 
Mexico. and these acquired from the collection of the Emperor 
Maximilian. These are all of terra-cotta, mostly highly glazed, 
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and some painted. My own collection of about three hundred 
and twenty North American pipes includes only six trom Mexico, 
(all of terra-cotta) and one of stone (now to be described) from 
San Salvador, Central America. Some others may be in public 
or private collections, outside of the Mexico National Museum, 
but I have failed to find them, and venture to state that in that 
region of North America they are extremely rare. This fact 
may be explained by briefly reviewing the testimony of early 
writers as to the mode of smoking which prevailed among the 
natives throughout the region mentioned. 


Bernal Diaz, in his account of the “Discovery and Conquest 
of Mexico and New Spain’ (translation by Lockhart, Vol. I, p. 
231, London, 1844), written in 1568, tells us of the custom of 
“Motecusuma” after dining; “they then presented him with 
three beautifully painted and gilt tubes, which were filled with 
liquid amber and an herb called by the Indians tabaco.” * * 
“One of these tubes was lighted, and the monarch took the 
smoke into his mouth,” etc. The Abbe Clavigero, who passed . 
some forty years in New Spain and has given us a most trust- 
worthy account of the ancient Mexicans and their laws and 
customs, says that “after dining, the lords used to compose 
themselves to sleep with the smoke of tobacco~” and “this plant 
was greatly in use among the Mexicans;” “they make various 
plasters with it, and took it not only in smoke with the mouth, 
but also in snuff at the nose; in order to smoke it, they put the 
leaves with the gum of liquid amber and other hot, warm and 
odorous herbs, into a little pipe of wood or some more valuable 
substance.” (History of Mexico, Cullin’s translation, Vol. I, p. 
439, London, 1787.) Humbolt tells us that the ancient Mexi- 
cans used tobacco (called “yetl”) for hygienic purposes and asa 
luxury, both smoking and snuffing it: the leaves were rolled 
together like segars, and inserted in tubes made of silver, wood 
and shell. Bancroft, in his brief summary of the use of tobacco 
by the Nahautl :nations (“Native Races of the Pacific States,” 
Vol. II, p. 287, N, Y., 1875), mentions paper, reed, or maize leaf 
cigarettes, and wooden, metal or bamboo tubes, as the mode of 
smoking. The people of Tezcuco were required to furnish the 
king’s house’‘old with various articles, including “pipes with 
tobacco.” “t.pes of tobacco” were among the presents given by 
youths to their priestly instructors; and “smoking canes” or 
tubes were presented to guests during feasts, 


The use of tubes for smoking may be traced far northward on 
the Pacific coast, where they were made of stone, and have in 
recent years been unearthed by explorers from ancient Indian 
graves, and now are numerous in ourcollections. From all this 
it may be inferred that pipes, as we understand them, viz.: with 
bowls angularly set upon the stem, were rarely used; not indeed 
sufficiently so as to attract the notice of the historian, who ignores 
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even tubes of such material as stone or terra-cotta, though tubes 
of the one and pipes of the other are nevertheless occasionally 
found, as our collectors testify. We may remark that the use of 
the calumet as having a religious signification, or as an emblem 
of peace or war—so prevalent among the more northern Ameri- 
can tribes—does not seem to have been a custom among the 
Nahautls, and this may explain why pipes or tubes were not 
made of more massive and durable material. It is no doubt the 
fact that throughout Central America tobacco was largely used 
without the intervention of either tube or pipe; and this is 
affirmed by travelers in that country, both in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Lionel Wafer, who crossed the Isthmus 
of Darien in 1681, and, avoiding the Spaniards, who were hostile, 
took refuge among the Indian tribes, says that the Indians 
smoked tobacco in long rolls made of the dried leaves, the smoke 
being puffed into their faces by a boy, who placed the burning 
end of the roll in his mouth and blew through the tube of leaves, 
while the recipient made a funnel with his hands on either cheek 
and so inhaled the smoke. An engraving illustrates this curious 
process. (“A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of 
America,” by Lionel Wafer, p. 102, London, 1699). John Cock- 
burn, who, with four companions, traveled through Honduras, 
San Salvador and Nicaragua to Panama in 1730, enduring 
incredible hardships, but recording valuable facts ot Indian life 
and customs, says they smoke “leaves of tobacco rolled up in 
such a manner that they serve both fora pipe and tobacco itself, 
* %* ¥* indeed, they know no other way here, for there is no 
such thing as a tobacco pipe throughout New Spain but poor 
awkward tools used by the negroes and Indians.” (“The Unfor- 
tunate Englishmen,” p. 89, third edition, London, 1773.) 


This rarity of pipe with bowl and stem, invests the specimens 
which are found, with a peculiar interest and value, whether of 
terra-cotta, or of stone, but particularly the latter, The one I 
am about to describe, is made of a dark grey slate, and com- 
prises a stem and bowl. _It was found in the Central American 
State of San Salvador,—which separates Guatemala from Nica- 
ragua on the Pacific Coast,—and was exhumed from the old 
Indian workings of the Flamenco Mines,—one of the six histor- 
ical mines noted as developed by the Indians, prior to the 
Spanish advent. The extreme length of the pipe and bowl is 
four and a quarter inches, the height of the bowl two inches. 
The stem is cylindrical, seventh-eighths of an inch diameter at 
its junction with the bowl, and gradually diminishing to three- 
fourths of an inch at the end, where it terminates in a raised rim 
or bead which increases its diameter to seven-eighths, At this 
end of the stem is a conical perforation, an inch in depth and 
one-fourth of an inch wide at the entrance, diminishing to one- 
eighth of an inch, which is the diameter ot the perforation from 
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that point to its intersection with the bowl. The striz about the 
interior surface of this cone indicate the use of an extraordinary 
flint drill. Midway upon the underside of the stem, is carved in 
relief, a kind of scroll, attached at either end to the stem— 
leaving an open loop in the center, each extremity being turned 
over and perforated. This appendage is two inches in length, 
three-eighths of an inch in breadth, and one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and may have been designed for a cord or strap for sus- 
pension, or for a decoration of feathers, trinkets, or possibly gold 
ornaments. The sides and under surface of this appendage are 
finished off with marginal incised lines, running lengthwise along 
the bulge or projecting loop, and crosswise upon the terminal 
coils. The interior width of the aperture of the bowl, is three- 
quarters of aninch, the rim about it being an eighth of aninch in 
thickness. Thebowl is smoothly finished within, to the depth ofan 
inch, and thence to the bottom shows the grooves and furrows 
peculiar to Indian workmanship. Within a quarter of an inch 
from the bottom, a circular drill of that diameter has been used, 
to connect it with the channel through the stem, The most 
remarkable characteristic of this pipe is found, however, upon 
the exterior of the bowl. It presents three faces that may well 
be considered portraits, so carefully and minutely are the 
features rendered. In front is a male face of a quiet placid 
character, the forehead high and well rounded, the nose slightly , 
aquiline, the lips thin, showing the teeth, the chin small and 
delicate, The face is full, the eyes rather widely apart, and 
punctured for pearl or gold. About the ends of the mouth is a 
faint trace of mustache, a characteristic which, though rare, is 
still to be observed among certain of the Indian tribes in Central 
America, This face is flanked on either side by a female face 
or mask of the same size as that just described. On the one 
side the face is full and round, the eyes drooping and slightly 
oblique, the pupils punctured for pearls, the cheek-bones high 
and rather prominent, the lips are parted, showing the teeth, the 
chin small and delicate, the general expression placid and quiet. 
Upon the other side the face is less agreeable, and may possibly 
be the portrait of a very aged person. The projecting eyebrows 
are more distinctly bowed, the eyes wide open, the pupils dis- 
tended and wanting the puncture, on either side a deep wrinkle 
runs from the nostril to the extremity of the mouth, which latter 
shows both the upper and lower teeth, while the upper set alone 
is visible in the two other portraits, the lower lip is hardly 
perceptible, and there is a depression in the chin. Jt is difficult 
to judge of the expression of these female faces from the fact. 
that the prominent features have been worn so by considerably 
by long continued service, that they are reduced to an almost 
even surface. When laid down, the pipe has naturally rested upon 
one or the other of these sides, and the eye-brows, nose, lips 
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and chin with the beading upon the stem have been absolutely 
flattened, while the face in front has escaped this attrition by its 
position: but the imagination may conceive what ages of use 
the pipe has passed through, to exhibit such a trace of wear upon 
the otherwise enduring stone. 

It is fortunate that the discovery of this interesting pipe, fell 
to a professional gentleman of high character, whose testimony 
as to the facts under which it was exhumed, is positive. Mr. 
Miller is a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and was occupied for some years in explorations in Central 
America. A portion of this time was devoted to laying bare the 
old Indian workings of the Flamenco mine in San Salvador, 
during which this pipe was found. He has courteously given 
me the particulars of the find, in a letter with which I shall close 
this article, only remarking first, that Professor Valentini a well 
known antiquarian, resident in the City of New York, who has 
passed some thirteen years in Central America, assures me that 
the types of faces here presented are still to be found in some of 
the more remote and diminished Indian tribes of that Territory, 
and, secondly, that features almost identical, and showing the 
slight obliquity of the eyes noticeable in the younger female 
mask, are prevalent among the tribes of the upper valley of the 
Amazon, whose portraits are given us by travellers ir those re- 
gions,—notably by Paul Marcoy, in his magnificent work “A 
Journey through South America”—and the same characteristic 
prevails in some of the Ancient Sculptures of Nicaragua, repre- 
sented by C, Bovallius of Sweden, also in terra-cotta heads in my 
own collection from Guatemala, and in stone masks from the 
valley of Mexico, one of which is also in my collection. The 
letter referred to is as follows: 


“New York, December 10, 1887. <A. £. Douglass, Esq., 
Dear Sir:—Referring to our conversation of yesterday I beg to 
confirm it as follows: The stone pipe with three faces carved on 
it which I sold to you in the latter part of 1882 was found by me 
at the Flamenco gold mine in the Republic of Salvador I think 
in the year 1880. (I have nothing with me to refer to and am 
therefore unable to give the exact date). This mine is situated 
in the Gotera District and is about fifteen miles distant from the 
City of San Miguel in a northeasterly direction. According to 
tradition this mine is one of the six mines in this district which 
were worked by the Indians at the time of the conquest; and I 
am informed by a trustworthy person that the official archives 
confirm this tradition. 

Along the Lrook at the southern side of the mine there are 
hundreds of grinding stones, with channels worn in them to a 
depth of three or four inches, which were evidently used for 
grinding the ore as small fragments of gold quartz are found 
around the grinding stones. The mine is on a gold quartz vein 
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and the works carried out by the Indians consisted in an open 
trench and several open pits along the croppings of the ledge. 
These workings in some instances reached a depth of forty to fifty 
feet, While exploring the mine I had occasion to clear out some 
of these workings and amongst the debris taken out at a depth 
of about twenty to twenty-five feet the pipe was found by one of 
the workmen and handed to me. I was on the spot at the time 
and looking over the debris for indication of ore and can there- 
fore vouch for the finding of the pipe at this place. To the best 
of my recollection the pipe was somewhat lighter in color, when 
first fonnd; I however smoked it several times which gave it a 
darker color. In all other respects the pipe is exactly as found 
by me. At the same place I found several fragments of pottery 
and obsidian, but no other stone implements. If you desire any 
further information I will gladly give whatever is in my power. 
Yours very truly, 
SILVANUS MILLER.” 


I have now given all the particulars regarding the finding of 
this pipe, and I think they fully justify me in considering it an 
authentic pre-columbian relic, and from the character of the por- 
traits it presents, invested with a peculiar Ethnological value. I 
must not omit to say that, in a visit to the British Museum in the 
summer of 1887, I was not a little surprised to find there a pipe 
of apparently similar stone, of about the same design, with three 
faces similarly arranged, but totally different in the features re- 
presented. To the best of my recollection there were no evidences 
of wear, certainly not as perceptible as those of the present 
specimen. That pipe is one of the objects acquired by the 
Museum from the collection of Mr, Henry Christy, in whose 
catalogue of 1862 it is noted as from the Esquimaux of Russian 
America, but without record as to the time place, or other par- 
ticulars of its acquisition. 


New York, August, 1889. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN TOTEMS. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE. 


The late Hon. Lewis H. Morgan in his important work on 
“Ancient Society,” gives the totem names of most of the gentes 
into which the Indian tribes of the United States and British 
North America are divided, and I have thought that a classifica- 
tion of them might throw some light on the relationship of the 
several families of tribes, to each other. The following is a list 
of the animal totems used in each family, placed according to 
the number of tribes in which they are found. 

I. IROQUOIS (8 TRIBES). 
(Including the distantly related Cherokees.) 

Wolf. Bear, Turtle, Deer, Beaver, Snipe, Hawk, Eel, Porcu- 

pine, Heron, Bird, Deaf, (a bird), and Snake (13). 
2. ALGONKINS (II TRIBES). 
(Including the Blackfeet.) 

Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Deer, Sturgeon, Beaver, Eagle, Hawk, 
Loon, Elk, Crane, Turkey, Snake, Panther, Rabbit, Muskrat, 
Skunk, Buzzard, Raccoon, Thunder (bird ?), Porcupine, Marten, 
Owl, Heron, Snipe, Chicken (prairie ?), Eel, Opossum, Squirrel, 
Wildcat, Buffalo, Duck, Drake, Crow (34). 

3. DAKOTAS (12 TRIBES). 
(Including Pawnees and Shoshones.) 

Bear, Wolf, Buffalo, Elk, Eagle, Deer, Snake, Thunder 
(bird ?), Owl, Turtle, Skunk, Prairie Chicken, Pigeon, Raccoon, 
Tiger, Tortoise, Beaver, Bird, Squirrel, Alligator, Panther, Wild 
Cat, Duck, Crow or Raven, (24). 

4. GULF TRIBES (2). 

Wolf, Deer, Bird, Alligator, Bear, Skunk, Blackbird, Rac- 

coon, Squirrel, Panther, Wild Cat, Snake (?) (12). 
5. VILLAGE INDIANS (2 TRIBES). 

Wolf, Bear, Deer, Snake, Hare, (5). 

6. NORTHWEST COAST TRIBES (5). 

Wolf, Bear, Eagle, Crow or Raven, Whale, Porcupine, Owl, 
Goose, (8). 

Arranged under the heads of the different totems, we have the 
following result, the figures following the names of the families 
showing the number of tribes to which the animals belong : 
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Water and its suborinates have been added to the list, as they seem to point to 
special connections. 
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It would take too much time to justify all these associations, 
but I may give reasons for some of them. Under the head of 
Wolf are included the Prairie Wolf and Fox totems, as probably 
the same animals are intended, and also the Prairie Dog, a totem 
which one Dakota tribe has, although as it is a different animal, 
it would be better, perhaps, to omit it. The sturgeon is 
placed with the turtle because among the Algonkins, the O7i- 
was have both the turtle and the sturgeon gentes, and other 
Algonkin tribes have either the one or the other, but not both 
of them. Again the Ojidwas have the beaver, muskrat and 
marten gentes, the Adenakis, the beaver, muskrat, squirrel and 
porcupine, the Pottowatamies have the beaver and rabbit gentes, 
the Shawnees the rabbit and raccoon, the Mamis the raccoon 
alone, and the Mohegans the opossum alone; while, among the 
Dakotas, the Szoux have the squirrel gens, the Kaws the rac- 
coon gens, and the °umkas and Crows the skunks. This ani- 
mal, again, is a gens of the Algonkin Blackfeet, while the beaver 
and the porcupine are gentes of the Wyandote Iroquois, four 
of whose tribes have the beaver alone. I have treated the crow 
and raven as the same totem, as they are so dealt with by 
different writers on the Northwest Coast tribes, and I have sepa- 
rated them from the bird and its subordinates, although it is 
probable they should go together. It should be stated that 
a third Gulf tribe, the Choctas, have been omitted from the list, 
although they have the blackbird, which may answer to the 
crow. Their other totems are peculiar to themselves. 1 have 
no authority for the suggestion that the thunder bird is intended 
by “thunder,” but as the thunder bird is found among the Wis- 
consin effigy mounds, and the legends speaking of it are com- 
mon probably to all the tribes, it may have been the origin of 
that name. As to the snipe series of totems, a distribution is 
found similar to that described in connection with the beaver series. 
I am somewhat doubtful about the snake series of totems, but 
the eel could easily be regarded as a water snake, and the alli- 
gator or crocodile has been thought to have been taken the 
place of the serpent as an object of superstition among some 
of the Central American tribes. As to the whale, I have been 
led to give it a place here, because the Moquis, whose traditions 
say that their female ancestor was from the Pacific ccast and 
gave birth to serpents, have, according to Cap. J. G. Bourke, a 
firm belief in the sea serpent, a notion which has probably arisen 
from a dim recollection of the whale. In Grimm’s TZeutonic 
Mythology it is stated that there is a suspicious likeness between 
the great fish of the sea and the growing serpent. 


That the existence of the same totems in tribes of different 
families is evidence of a special connection between these fami- 
lies, and probably of actual relationship, or rather kinship, is I 
think justifiable. Such is the case among the aborigines of 
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Australia, who have a developed totemic system, the possession 
of a particular totem giving the rights of brotherhood among all 


- the gentes having the same totem, or an analogous one, 


throughout the whole continent. If the existence of a common 
totem is evidence of kinship among the American tribes, it is 
evident that all the tribes must be related to some extent, and 
that some of the tribes are more closely connected by blood 
than others. These special connections may be shown as fol- 
lows: 

The Algonkins and Dakotas have nineteen totems in common; 
the Algonkins and Iroquois have eleven totems in common; the 
Dakotas and the Gulf tribes, ten; the Algonkins and the Gulf 
tribes, ten; the Iroquois and the Dakotas, seven ; the Algonkins 
and the Northwest coast tribes, and the Dakotas and the North- 
west Coast tribes, seven each; the Algonkins and Village 
Indians, six; the Dakotas and Village Indians, five; the Iroquois 
and the Village Indians, the Iroquois and Gulf tribes and the 
Gulf tribes and the Village Indians, four each; while the Iroquois 
and the Northwest Coast tribes, the Gulf tribes and Northwest 
Coast tribes, and the Village Indians and the Northwest Coast 


\ tribes have each two totems: in common. 


A consideration of the animals represented by the effigy 
mounds of Wisconsin may perhaps throw some light on the 
race connection of their builders. The most important of them 
appear to be the turtle, the bear, the squirrel, the raccoon, the 
eagle, the wolf, the pigeon, the swallow, panther and buffalo. If 
we compare this list with the totems of the tribes above men- 
tioned, we shall not find it to agree with those of any particular 
tribe. They are most like the totems of the Algonkins and 
Dakotas, and on the whole the latter show the closest agreement. 
If to the Winnebago totems we add those of the Sioux proper, 
we shall then have most of the important effigy totems, thus: 
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Turtle. Turtle (Kaws). Tortoise. 

Wolf. Wolf. Wolf. 
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No two of the Algonkin tribes whose totems are given by 
Mr. Morgan will furnish all the effigy animals. It is. of course, 
possible that the Creek. or some other allied tribe, whose gentes 
are not known, might supply all those animals, some of which 
are not now found among the totems of any other family than 
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the Algonkin and the Dakota. At present we must prefer the 
latter, a conclusion which agrees with Mr. Peet’s opinion, that 
the effigy mounds were erected by the Winnebagos, unless it 
turns out that they were made at a time when the ancestors of 
several tribes or families of tribes dwelt together in the effigy 
district. 

In conclusion, I could point out that the fact of the wolf and 
the bear being the onlv totems—unless we add the snake—pos- 
sessed by the Northwest Coast tribes in common with tribes of 
all the other families of Indians points to their separaticn before 
any of the other totems were obtained. So the deer and snake 
totems were obtained while the ancestors ofall the other families 
lived together, after which the Village Indians become sepa- 
rated. Probably as the Indians increased in number the original 
gentes were divided and new totems obtained, so that the tribes 
which were found the latest would differ the most in their totems 
from the original tribes, or their descendants. 
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CASA GRANDE TO BE PRESERVED. 


Secretary Noble has transmitted to the director of the geo- 
logical survey a report on the condition of the ruins of the 
celebrated pueblo called Casa Grande (Great House), in Pinal Co., 
Arizona, with instructions that the necessary steps be taken im- 
mediately to repair and protect the ruins, under the authority 
granted in the act of March 2d, 1889, appropriating $2,000 for 
that purpose. Special Agent Morrison, who was sent out to ex- 
amine the condition of the ruins, in his report states that these 
venerable relics of prehistoric America stand in a great undu- 
lating plain, about midway between the station of Casa Grande 
and Florence, seven or eight miles from the Gila River, He 
says that the front of the main building measures sixty feet, and 
the width forty-three feet. The height of the first story is thir- 
teen feet, the second nine feet, and the third and fourth stories 
are eight feet respectively. The greater part of the upper story 
has disappeared. The walls are between four and five feet thick 
and the material of which they are constructed is almost inde- 
structible concrete, made of fine gravel, sand and cement, closely 
resembling the granolithic now used in Washington. ‘This was 
laid in the walls in great blocks, one of which measured seven 
feet three inches in length, four feet three inches in width, and 
two feet six inches in hight. The walls, both inside and out, 
were plastered with cement, which yet clings to them with won- 
derful tenacity, that on the inside being as smooth and glossy as 
the best hard-finished interiors of the present day. The ex- 
treme height of the building is forty feet—J/nter-Ocean. 
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BURIAL MOUNDS VIEWED AS MONUMENTS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We propose in this paper to take up the burial mounds in the 
United States and study them as monuments. The term is very 
appropriate, since they, in common with all other funereal struc- 
tures, were evidently erected as monuments, which were sacred 
to the memory of the dead. Whatever we may say about them 
as works of architecture, they are certainly monumental in de- 
sign. It is a eingular fact that mounds have everywhere been 
erected for this purpose. We read in Homer that a mound was 
built over the grave of Patroclus, and that the memorial of this 
friend of Aineas was only a heap of earth. The name of 
Buddha, the great Egyptian divinity, has also been perpetuated 
in the same way. There are great topes, conical structures, in 
various parts of Asia, which contain nothing more than a fabled 
tooth of the great incarnate divinity of the East, but the outer 
susface of these topes is very imposing. The pyramids of Fgypt 
were erected for the same purpose. Some of them contain the 
mummies of the kings by whose orders they were erected. Some 
of them have empty tombs, and yet they are all monuments to 
the dead. It was a universal custom among the primitive races 
to erect such memorials to the dead. The custom continued, 
even when the races had passed out from their primitive condi- 
tion, but was modified. The earth heaps gave place to stone 
structures, either menhirs or standing stones,‘ cairns, cromlechs, 
dolmens, triliths. stone circles, and various other rude stone 
monuments, though all of these may have been more the tokens 
of the bronze age than of the stone age. We make this distinc- 
tion between the ages: during the paleolithic age there were no 
burial heaps; the bodies were placed in graves, or perished 
without burial. During the neolithic age the custom of burying 
in earth heaps was the most common, though it varied according 
to circumstances. During the bronze age stone monuments 
were the most numerous. Whenthe‘iron age was introduced the 
the modern custom of erecting definite architectural structures 
appeared. The prevalence of the earthworks in the United 
States as burial places shows that the races were here tn the 
stone age, but the difference between these will illustrate the 
different conditions through which the people passed during that 
age. 
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There is one point to be considered here. It has been main- 
tained that the stone age has existed in all parts of the globe. 
The prevalence of burial mounds proves this. It is wonderful 
that they are so widely distributed. Sir John Lubbock says: 

“Tn our own island the smaller tumuli may be seen in almost 
every down; in the Orkeys alone it is estimated that more than 
two thousand still remain, and in Denmark they are even more 
abundant; they are found all over Europe from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the Ural mountains; in Asia they are scattered over 
the great steppes, from the borders of Russia to the Pacific ocean, 
and from the plains of Siberia to those of Hindostan; the entire 
plain of Jellabad, says Masson, is literally covered with tumuli 
and mounds. In America they are to be numbered by thousands 
and tens of thousands; nor are they wanting in Africa, where 
the pyramids exhibit the most magnificent development of the 
same idea; indeed, the whole world is studded with the burial 
places of the dead. Many of them, indeed, are small, but some 
are very large. The mound on Silbury hill is the highest in 
Great Britain; it has a height of 187 feet. Though it is evidently 
artificial, there is some doubt whether it is sepulchral.”’* 


Another fact is to be noticed. The custom of erecting 
tumuli, or earth heaps, has survived late into history. This is 
the point which Dr. Cyrus Thomas has sought to establish. 
It will be readily granted, for the intelligent reader will notice 
that there are such tumuli not only in America, but also in various 
parts of Europe. The tumuli in Russia will serve as an exam- 
ple. These are called “kurgans,” and are said to have belonged 
to historic times, some of them having been erected as late as 
the eleventh centnry, A.D. Two kinds of graves are found in 
them, one kind belonging to the bronze age, the other to the 
iron age, the burning of the dead having been practiced in the 
bronze age, but the extended corpse being characteristic of the 
iron age. Another remarkable proof of this is furnished by the 
discovery of the burial place of one of the Norse sea-kings. It 
was on the shores of Norway, near Gokstad, and contaiued a 
Viking ship, with oars, shields, benches, and other equipments. 
In the ship was a sepulchral chamber which contained the body 
of a Viking chief, and about it were the remains of horses which 
were buried with him. Here, then, we have a case similar to 
those found in Russia, burial mounds having been erected as late 
as the tenth century, Great changes had taken place in the sur- 
roundings since that time, for the mound was some distance 
from the shore, showing that the sea had receded from the land 
since the burial. 

The most important point is that there is the perpetuity of 
the custom of mound building through all the “ages”. Here 





*Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, pp. 111 and 112, 
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we have the Viking sea-king, with a boat fastened together with 
iron nails. In the same region we have kitchen middens with 
the remains of extinct animals in them. Between the two we 
havethe whole history of the stone age, the different monuments 
showing the succession of races. If this is the case in Scandi- 
navia, it is also the case in America. The burial mounds are 
not all, by any means, of modern date. Perhaps none of 
them can be traced back to as early a date as the kitchen middens 
and the cave contents of Europe indicate, yet many of them are, 
we believe, quite ancient; in fact, so ancient that everything that 
was perishable has passed away, and only the imperishable has 
been preserved. The mounds are valuable as records, since they 
show a succession of races. There may be, even in the same 
group, different mounds which have been erected in different 
ages, so that the records may go over several hundred years, 
even when the appearance externally is the same. With these 
introductory remarks we propose to consider the burial mounds 
of the United States, especially those found in the Mississippi 
valley. We would say, however, before beginning, that there 
are mounds outside this valley, in fact many of them. They 
have been discovered on the northwest coast, in British Colum- 
bia, in Washington Territory, and in Oregon. Mr. James Deans 
claims that he has discovered a certain embankment near Vic- 
toria, B. C., with a ditch six feet deep; also low mounds, the 
remnants of ancient dwellings, and burial caves of the usual 
type. Mr. Forbes maintains that the works of this region resem- 
ble the stone circles which are found in Devonshire, England. 
The dimensions of the mounds are from three to eighteen feet 
in diameter, and they are found in groups of from three to fifty. 
It is probable that these earthworks are fortifications, and that 
the stone circles within them are the remains of huts, which have 
fallen and been destroyed. The burial mounds of this region 
have not been explored. There are graves near Santa Barbara, 
and on Santa Rosa island, in Southern California, which have 
yielded large quantities of stone relics. These have been de- 
scribed by Rev. Stephen Bowers, Drs. C.C. Abbott, H. W. Hen- 
shaw, Lucien Carr, and others.* 

There are also shell heaps or kitchen middens in the same 
region. These, however, differ from the burial mounds, which 
are really rare along the Pacific coast. Dr. Hudson has discov- 
ered a tumulus of the regular type, and has described it in 
THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN.t It is situated near Oakland, 
Cal. “It is imposing in form, interesting in feature, locality and 
composition.” It measures three hundred feet in diameter at the 
base, and twenty-five feet in height. It is circular in form, with 
a flat summit, is one hundred and fifty feet across the truncated 





*See Wheeler’s phical Carrey Vol. VII, Smithsonian Report, 1877. 
+See American Antiquarian, Vol. TI, No, 3. 
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top. A relic exhumed from a mound in the vicinity is also de- 
scribed by Dr. Hudson. It is a crescent carved in stone, two 
inches wide and eight inches from point to point, and is supposed 
to indicate the prevalence of sun worship in the vicinity. 


We now come to the burial mounds of the Mississippi valley. 
These are to be elassified and described, We shall describe 
them, both according to their architectural character and their 
geographical location, as well as their contents, since this is 
the light in which we are tostudy them. The architectural char- 
acter embraces, I, the question of size and shape; 2, the material 
of which they are composed; 3, the method of construction, 
whether stratified or solid; 4, the character of interior, whether 
a chamber, an altar, a fire-bed or other structure. 


The study of geographical location will embrace two or three 
points: 1, The question whether some of them were not used as 
signal stations; 2, whether some of them were not built in con- 
connection with villages; 3, whether their asscciation with other 
earth works would indicate that all were built by the same clan 
or tribe; 4, whether their contents do not reveal the social status, 
the relics of one district being very different from those of 
another district, but the burial mounds being quite similar in 
character throughout the same districts. 


In treating of the burial mounds of the Mississippi valley, we 
shall keep the division which we have adopted with reference to 
the other earth-works, but shall modify it to suit the circum- 
stances. The division is as follows: I. The Upper Mississippi 
district, including the mounds in Minnesota and Dakota, and 
extending north as far as Lake Winnipeg, south as far as the 
Des Moines river. II. The Wisconsin district, the area of the 
emblematic or effigy mounds. III. The district about the Great 
Lakes, including Michigan and New York. IV. The Middle 
Mississippi district, including Illinois, lowa and Missouri. V. The 
district on the Ohio river. VI. The Appalachian district, includ- 
ing Western North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. VII. The 
Lower Mississippi district, and Texas. VIII. The Gulf district, 
including the Gulf State« east of the Mississippi. Here we find 
large, flat-topped, pyramicial mounds, enclosed by walls and sur- 
rounded by ditches and <anals. 

This division is the one given by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, though 
it is based upon a division previously laid down by the writer, 
but with two districts added, the middle district having been 
divided into two, and another on the eastern coast, in North 
Carolina, having been discovered by Dr. Thomas himself. The 
division is based upon the characteristics of the relics which 
are found in the districts, rather than upon the burial cus- 
toms, and therefore indicate nothing concerning these customs. 
Still it is well to state that there is a correlation between the 
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PLATS I.—BURIAL MOUNDS AND VILLAGE BITS. 
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burial customs and the districts, so that we may recognize the 
social status of the mounds, as well as of the general structures. 


I. We take first the district which is embraced within the 
Upper Mississippi valley, which may be called the Northern dis- 
trict. There are many burial mounds in this district. There 
are, to be sure, a few other earth-works, such as fortifications, 
lodge circles, lookout mounds, and domiciliary mounds, but the 
large majority were evidently erected for burial purposes, These 
are found in Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana, all of which may be called prairie States. The district 
might also be said to embrace the valley of the Red river and 
the States of Dakota, for the mounds found in these regions are 
mainly burial mounds. It is a very extensive district, and yet 
one that is homogeneous in character. It is uncertain whether 
the mounds were the work of Indians known to history, but they 
were evidently built by people of the hunter class, all of whom 
were nomadic in their habits. It is one of the peculiarities of 
nomads that they rarely provide for permanent habitations, but 
they do provide for the burial of the dead. It is strange that 
throughout the region which we have mentioned there are so 
few fortifications but so many burial mounds. It is probable 
that the people who dwelt on the prairies had from time immem- 
orial been in the habit of placing their villages near the water 
courses, and then building signal mounds at various points on 
either side of the villages. By this means they could become 
aware of the approach of an enemy, and then find safety by 
taking flight, leaving their villages to be destroyed by the enemy. 

It is noticeable that most of the signal stations were burial 
mounds, or, in other words, burial mounds were used as signal 
stations, the location of these mounds on the high points 
being not only favorable for burials, but also useful for the 
purposes of defense, as they furnish fine views of the surround- 
ing country. It is possible that there was a religious sentiment 
embodied in them—the spirits of the dead watching over the 
abodes of the living, but the living taking the abodes of the dead 
as their watch towers, and so the living and the dead were com- 
bined together to secure safety. 

They may have been used also by hunters as lookout stations, 
from which the presence of game could be discovered, as many of 
them command views of the prairie upon one side and the bottom 
lands upon the other, being so placed that large animals might be 
seen grazing on one side and birds and water fowl feeding upon 
the other, the lakes, streams and open country being brought to 
view by the elevated position, and at the same time signals in the 
shape of fires or clouds of smoke could be sent to more distant 
points. Itisaregion which favored this method of defense and this 
kind of hunting, since it was a prairie region through which large 
streams and rivers flowed, the rivers furnishing an abundance of 
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fish and water fowl, but the prairies game of a larger sort. Itis 
very interesting to pass over the country and study the location 
of the burial mounds with these points in view, for there is 
scarcely a mound whose location is not significant. The burial 
mounds form cordons of lookout stations, and taken together 
they make a net-work which covers the whole map. The writer 
has discovered three lines of lookout stations along the Mississ- 
ippi river, one of them on the bottom lands near the bank of the 
river, another on the bluffs which overlook the river, another 
several miles back overlooking the prairies, which are situated 
on either side of the river valley. It was also noticed that within 
the lines of lookout stations the villages were built, some of 
them being on the bottom land, others on the bluffs, others on 
the edge of the prairies, the burial mounds being placed near 
the villages, but lookout mounds at a distance. Others have also 
noticed the same system of signal stations on the Missouri 
river.* 

As tothe character of the mounds within the district, we 
would say that they are ordinary conical or hemispherical tumuli, 
built solidly throughout, very few of them having cists within 
them, though some of them contain layers of stone, which alter- 
nate with the layers of earth, the bodies being below the strata. 
Perhaps the district may be subdivided according to the relics 
contained in the mounds, but not according to the modes of 
burial, though different modes of burial were practiced by the 
different tribes which traversed the district. 


Some of the bodies are recumbent, others in sitting posture, 
others lying upon the side, perhaps buried in the attitude in 
which they died; others present promiscuous heaps of bones— 
“bone burials” ; others have the bodies arranged in a circle, teet 
out and heads toward the center ; others have the bodies arranged 
in lines placed parallel with one another. A few have bodies in 
tiers, as if piled upon one another. All, however, are buried in 
a compact manner, chambers being exceptions. 


The solid type of burial mound we ascribe to the hunter races. 
This may seem conjectural, and yet we think the conclusion is 
proven by the facts. If we take the range of this class of tumuli 
and compare it with the habitat of the hunter tribes known to 
history, we shall find a very close correspondence. In this dis- 
trict we find the Algonquins and Dacotahs, who were strictly 
hunters, and the Chippewas, who were both hunters and fisher- 
men. They occupied all of the region between the great lakes 
and the Ohio river, extending west as far as the Missouri river. 
They would be called savages, though according to Mr. Morgan’s 
classification, they would occupy the upper status of savagery 
and the lower status of barbarism. They were -partially village 





*8. V. Proudfit, in American Antiquarian, Vol. VI, No. 5. 
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Indians, were acquainted with pottery, they used the bow and 
arrow, occasionally used metals such as copper, galena. brown 
hematite and mica. They subsisted upon wild animals, but also 
gathered wild rice, and some of them cultivated maize and had 
patches of squashes, melons and other garden products. The 
chief tokens of this class of people are found in the burial 
mounds. They consist of arrows and spears, axes and hammers, 
shell beads, copper needles, knives, pipes, badges or maces, 
spool ornaments, and occasionally specimens of cloth. Modern 
relics are frequently found in the mounds, showing that the 
hunter races of this district did not abandon the mound building 
until after the advent of the white man. The relics, however, 
prove that in the prehistoric times the people of this entire dis- 
trict were in a much lower condition than those in the Southern 
States. There are fio burial urns, no painted pottery, no elabor- 
ate symbols, very few idols or human images, and but few 
inscribed tablets. There are traces of extensive aboriginal trade, 
copper from Lake Superior, shells from the sea coast and the 
gulf of Mexico, obsidian cores from the Rocky mountains, mica 
from North Carolina, flint from Ohio, and galena from Wiscon- 
sin. This variety of relics proves not only that there was an 
aboriginal trade, but that the tribes were wanderers and had not 
reached the sedentary condition which is peculiar to agricultural 
races. This confirms what we have said, There may have been 
a great variety of races, and it is very likely that there were many 
periods of occupation, a succession of races. Still, the region 
was so favorable to hunting that it seemed to have been occupied 
by hunters from time immemorial. We have discovered signs 
of different periods of occupation in many of the burial mounds 
of this region. In one group we found three mounds. One of 
them contained the body of a medicine man, with a modern 
looking-glass in one hand and a bridle-bit in the other, with frag- 
ments of cotton cloth, pieces of tin, coils of brass wire and other 
relics about his person, showing that he was buried after the 
advent of white men, probakly within fifty years. Another 
mound contained several bodies, but with no relics except a 
single chipped flint arrow-head, though a child seemed to have 
had a wristlet of bone beads around its hand, and a pottery vase 
filled with sweatmeats which had been placed near its head. This 
mound had trees growing upon its summit which were at least 
three hundred years old. The third mound contained three 
bodies lying upon the side, with face inthe hand.* We discovered 
also in the same region mounds built with stone walls in the form 
of a circle, filled with bodies laid in tiers, but with stone slabs 
lying between the tiers, the whole solid throughout, and a quasi 





*There are evidences that this mode of burial was practiced by one of the later 
tribes, possibly Sacs and Foxes, but the other burials were by the earlier tribes, some 
of them by Shawnees, and some of them by tribes preceding even the Illinois. 
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roof of slabs covering the whole structure. The evidence was 
that a number of tribes had occupied the region. Each tribe 
had practiced a different mode of burial, but that, with all their 
changes, no tribe passed beyond the hunter state. We give a 
series of cuts* to illustrate the character of the mounds of this 
region. One of these represents a group near Excelsior, Minn. 
See Plate I. Itisina forest which borders on Lake Minnetonka. 
It will be noticed that there is a circle of mounds surrounding a 
low place or natural meadow, and a wall extending along the lake 
shore. The group contains sixty-nine mounds, most of them 
burial mounds. One of the mounds was opened, and thirty-five 
skulls were found within it, arranged in a circle, covered with 
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Fig. 1—Group of Mounds Twelve Miles from Gideon’s Bay. 


sand. The location of the group and the arrangement of the 
mounds would indicate that it was the site of an ancient village. 
The writer has discovered other village sites with the same or 
similar arrangements of burial mounds—one of them on the 
Crawfish, near Mud Lake, in Wisconsin, and another at the Cor- 
liss Bayou, near Prairie du Chien. The placing of the burial 
mounds around the edge of a village site may have been owing 
to superstition, the same superstition as that which led to the 
use of a burial mound as a signal station, the spirits of the dead 
being regarded as a protection to the village, since they were 
supposed to remain near the place where the body was laid. It 
may, however, have been owing to the custom, which prevailed 
in certain tribes, of burying the dead in the very spot where the 





*See Smithsonian Report, 1879, p. 422. 
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MAP OF MOUNDS NEAR MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
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lodge stood, and then moving the lodge to another place. A 
group of mounds one mile northeast of this is shown on the 
upper left-hand corner of the cut. Plate I. They are on a spot 
of ground four hundred and fifty feet above the level of the lake, 
and were probably used as signal stations. A group twelve 
miles southeast is represented in the next cut. Fig.1. Here are 
thirteen mounds situated on a high bluff, showing that these were 
used as signal stations as well as burial mounds. There is 
another group, two miles southwest, which contains forty or fifty 
mounds, and still another, seven miles northwest, which is called 
Mound City. Here the writer has discovered a game drive. 
Taking the region together, we should say that the burial mounds 
were closely connected with the village life, but such a kind o 
life as hunters would follow, the very position of the tumuli 
being such as would be favorite spots with hunters. 


Thereare not many large moundsin the northern district. The 
only one which has been discovered is the one called the hay- 
stack mound. It is situated in Lincoln County, Dakota, eighty- 
five miles northwest of Sioux City. It is ona fine bottom, and 
is three hundred and twenty-seven feet in length at the base at 
the northwest side and two hundred and ninety feet on the 
southeast side, and one hundred and twenty feet wide, Its sides 
slope at an angle of about fifty degrees; it is from thirty-four to 
forty-one feet in height, the northeast end being the higher. 


The most interesting mounds of this district are the lookout 
mounds, to which we have already referred. Some of these are 
quite large, being situated upon sightly places, they are prominent 
lankmarks, and are now becoming interesting objects for tourists 
to visit. One such lookout mound is situated near St. Paul; 
others at Winona, at Red Wing, at Dubuque, at Dunleith, at 
Rock Island and Davenport, at New Albany, Keokuk, Quincy, 
and other places. One of the mounds south of Quincy was 
used by the coast survey as a place to erect a tower upon, thus 
showing that it occupied a very prominent position. 

We give here a map of the mounds situated along the banks of 
the Mississippi river, near Muscatine. The map will show the 
number and location of the tumuli. They are perhaps more 
numerous in this vicinity than elsewhere, but they are generally 
placed on the highest points or bluffs, as they are here. This 
particular region has been explored by gentlemen from Musca- 
tine and from Davenport. The letters will indicate the points. 
It has been found that they were nearly all burial mounds, though 
they did not all contain relics, other than the bones of the dead. 
See map. 

There are shell heaps in this vicinity, located in the neighbor- 
hood of these mounds, “ which extend for miles without inter- 
ruption.” They are composed of recent shells and contain few 
implements. The mounds occupy the most beautiful prospect 
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in the country. One large mound five miles east of Moline was 
opened and disclosed the following structure: Three feet of 
soil (a), twenty-two inches of ashes and bones (b), and twelve 
inches of charcoal and bones(c). See Fig,2. In seven mounds 
the bodies were found lying upon the side, the knees drawn up 
. to the chin.* Two other groups 
mi = this ie are page 9 ~ 
KORA the cuts. igs. an ; ne o 
mils Scent them, the ome x. Tohead Island, 
wey has a shell heap near it, and the 
other containing ten mounds, is 
located on an isolated hill or ridge. 


deal 
! Quy In the vicinity is found a cemetery 
WZ containing two or three hundred 
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graves. The graves are upon low 
ground, and the mounds upon high 
ground. 

We give also another cut (see 
Fig. 5+) to show the relative group- 
ing of the burial mounds. The 
group has been explored by parties 
from the Davenport Academy, and 
some interesting relics have been taken from them, Moline being 
but a few miles east of Davenport. The group contains thirty- 
three mounds, some of them made of lime-stone slabs. 













The burial mounds of this vicinity—Muscatine, Rock Island, 
Moline and Davenport—show how extensive the population 


was. They con- — 








tain many relics 
which show that 
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pipes which have 
been taken out 
from the mounds 
being very re- 
markable. There 
is not a better col- 
lection of the pipes of the Mound-builders’ in the United 
States than the one contained in the museum of the Davenport 
Academy of Science. These pipes were taken from the mounds 
in the vicinity, those from the Cooke farm, three miles south of 
Davenport, being the most interesting. From this same group 


Fig. 3—Mound on Tohead Island. 





*See description of same mode of burial in mounds near Quincy, Ill. 
+See Am, Antiquarian, Vol. II, No.2. Taken from Smithsonian Report, 1879, p. 365 
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on the Cooke farm the so-called Davenport tablets were taken. 
These are anomalous in character, totally unlike the other speci- 
mens in the cabinet. Members of the Academy maintain that 
they are genuine, but one may recognize upon them so many 
Roman and Arabic numerals, and so many alphabetic letters, as 
to conclude at once that they were made by some one acquainted 
with these modern characters. The relics contained in the cab- 
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Fig. 4—Group of Ten Monuds on a High Ridge. 


inet, aside from these tablets, are very valuable. We find here 
many interesting specimens of copper axes and pieces of cloth, 
as well as pipes and pottery. There are also relics in the cabinet 
from the districts farther south, from Missouri and Arkansas, 
and these being placed side by side, show the differences between 
the districts in grade of culture and art products. 

II. We come now to the second district. This is the district 
occupied by the effigy mounds. It is a very interesting region. 
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Fig. 5.—Burial Mounds near Moline, Tl. 


Here the effigies are numerous and have a great variety of 
shapes. We have in them complete imitations of the animals 
which once abounded, but which have become for the most part 
extinct. Thereare many effigies of panthers, wolves, foxes, bear, 
wild cat and other beasts of prey. Besides them we have 
moose, elk, deer, buffalo, antelope and other grazing animals. 
There are also many birds; eagles, hawks, wild geese, pigeons, 
swans, cranes, herons, ducks of various sorts, swallows, night 
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/G@ hawks. The amphibious creatures are also 
al represented; turtles, lizards, muskrats, otter, 
@-© fish and frogs. Also fur-bearing animals, such 


i as beaver, badger, squirrels, skunks, mink and 
weasels; raccoons and martens. Many of these 


o (9) are imitations of the animals, but many of 
™ { them are also totems or emblems of the tribe 
“A who formerly dwelt here. The effigies have 


oe Q enabled us to identify the affinity of the tribe 

o },_ as well as its division into clans. Some eight 

fo} or nine clans have been identified. The burial 

39. ° 

mounds are scattered among the effigies in 

such a way as to show that the clans were 

‘ accustomed to deposit their dead in conical 

si tumuli,though 

ee they oceasion- 

a oT ally erected an 

, : » effigy over the 

= nAQ pr oa inent 
So) 
© 


| 


55 


. & @ membersofthe 
mk, «x okey tribe. Not all 
Gy’ of the conical 
- a tumuli were 


erected by the effigy 
builders. There was 
a succession of races 
or tribes which occu- 
pied this region, 
some of which built 
only conical monnds, 
but the effigy build- 
ers were the first of 
all. 


Tke tumuli of the 
effigy builders can be 
distinguished from 

Yo © those of the later 
eo” 4 tribes both by the 
proximity to effigies, and by their location upon the 

a. 8 high grounds, as well as by the contents. They are 

y ordinary conical tumuli, solidly built throughout. 
They contain burials which resemble those of the first 
district, though there are very few pipes or carved 
stone relics found within them. Some of these burial 
mounds are surrounded by effigies, as if the purpose 
was to guard them. Others, however, are arranged 
in lines with the effigies, forming parts of the 
Still others are placed on the summits of hills, with 
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FIG. 14—BURIAL MOUNDS OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
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effigies arranged in line in front of them, others in clusters with 
effigies at various distances fromthem.* In one case a row of 
burial mounds was found located on a ridge or high cliff; the 





Fig. 7—Effigies and Burial Mounds near Beloit. 


ridge having the shape of an immense serpent, and the mounds 
being arranged so as to show the form of the serpent, the 
summit of the ridge and the line of the mounds both convey- 
ing the same idea. This was near Cassville, in Grant County, 
Wisconsin. 























LAKE KOSHKONONG 





Fig. 8—Mounds on the East Side of Lake Koshkonong. 


We give a series of cuts to illustrate the burial mounds of 
this district. The first group is situated in the vicinity of the 
so-called elephant effigy, on the same bottom land, but about a 
mile to the north. See Fig. 6. It was described by Mr. Moses 
Strong.t 





*See book on “Emblematic Mounds,” by the author. {Smithsonian Report, 1875. 
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The group was excavated and found to contain intruded 
burials, skeletons very fresh in appearance, 
but no other relics. This group may have 


SECTION been erected by a tribe which followed the 
MOUN D effigy builders. Another cut, however, 


represents a group near Aztlan (see Fig. 13), 
the celebrated ancient city, which may have 
been the capital of the effigy builders. 
= Ihe next represents a group near Beloit. 
} See Fig. 8. Here effigies and tumuli 
_ | are associated. Another ‘cut (see Fig. g) 
bom =+* represents a group on the east side of Lake 
Fig. Mound at Waukesha Koshkonong, Here burial mounds are 
guarded by eagles. Another group on the west side of Lake 
Koshkonong _ repre-, 
sents burial miounds' 
guarded by tortoises. 
Burial mounds have 
been explored by va- 
rious parties, Dr. I. 
A. Lapham, Dr. J. E. 
Hoy, R. B. Arm-! 
strong, W. H. Ander- Fig. 10—Mound at Indian Ford. 
son, Wm. F. Clarke, Dr. sp Thomas, Col. J. G. Heg and others. 
The mound explored 
Gross Section of Mound “A” Tree by Dr. Lapham was 
ie Wie at Waukesha. This 
bie group was found on 
the college campus. 
A circular wall about 
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C— Pit of bakes clay containing “2 shelefones nine feet in diameter 
neonate seca was discovered. This 
Fig. 11—Mounds on Rock River. extended about two 


feet above the original surface. An excavation within this wall 
was filled with black earth to the 
depth of about two feet. At the 
bottom of this was a skeleton 
lying on its back. It was sur- 
rounded by a circular heap of 
stone, the stone also being placed 
over the body so as to form a 
sort of rude stone coffin. See 
Fig. 9. In the left hand of the 
skeleton was a pottery bowl, in| oc Bet eat te en ioe 
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the right hand a small pipe. XBT eines aiden 
At the head were fragments of 
two pottery vessels. The mound Fig. 12—Mound at Newton. 


opened by Dr. J. E. Hoywas at Racine. This contained a body 
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in a sitting posture, but there were no cist or wall or relics near 
it. The mounds explored by Mr. Clarke were near Indian Ford, 
on Rock river. One of these contained two burials (see Fig. 10); 
with three skeletons at the top and seven skeletons at the bottom. 
Another large mound (see Fig, 12), 75 feet in diameter, 13 feet 
high, contained ashes three inches thick (d); below the ashes a 
flat stone (c); below the stone decayed wood and bark (b), and 
below these a human skeleton (a). 


Thus we see that there was no uniformity in the structure of 
the burial mounds of the district. Some of them seem to have 
been solid, others stratified. The bodies in some were found in 
sitting posture, in others recumbent; some of them contained 
rude stone walls; others contained altars; there is also evidence 
of cremation in some of them; in others, evidence of bone burial. 
The probability is that there was a succession of races here, and 
that some of the races or tribes continued to bury in mounds 
until after the settlement of the 
country by the whites, as modern —i 5 neeeapt : 
relics are sometimes found in gues = 
them. The state abounds with 
copper relics, but it is uncertain 
whether these were left by effigy ® 
builders, or by subsequent tribes, a ae 
probably, however, by the later eee 
tribes, since most of them are 
surface finds. bros = 


The effigies do not often con- 
tain burials. One group, how- 
ever, has been explored near Beloit. Two of the effigies in the 
group contained bodies which had been laid in rows, side by 
side, eight in number, on the surface of the ground, and then 
the effigy mound was erected over them. It is supposed that 
the effigy indicates the clan to which the persons belonged, but 
it is probable that the honor was bestowed upon some chief, and 
his family, or upon some band of warriors, but that it was not 
common to bury in thisway. Dr, Cyrus Thomas has described 
several burial mounds which were excavated by his assistants 
near Prarie du Chien, in Crawford and Vernon Counties, Wis. 
One of these was stratified, first a layer of sand, next calcined 
bones, charcoal and ashes, burned hard, next clay burned to a 
brick, next a heap of bones, with charcoal and ashes. At the 
bottom was a pit, filled with chocolate colored dust. Another 
contained two rude walls, three feet high and eight feet long, be- 
tween them a number of skeletons, lying flat, the skeleton being 
covered with a layer of mortar, this by a layer of clay and ashes, 
this again by a layer of clay, and then the top covering of sand 
and soil. Dr. J. E. Hoy has described a mound at Racine which 
contained a single skeleton in sitting posture. Dr. J, N. De- 

















Fig. 13—Mounds near Aztlan, 
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Harte* describes one at Madison as containing several bodies, 
one above the other, all of them in sitting posture, and still an- 
other containing an altar at the base, but with no bodies. 

III. Thethird district embraces the region abcut the great 
lakes, from Detroit on through Northern Ohio into New York 
State. This district was occupied by the military or warlike 
races, and the mounds have been called military works. The 
distinguishing peculiarity of the district is that there are so 
many remains of old stockades in it. These stockades are found 
in great numbers in the State of New York, but they are also 
seen on the south shore of Lake Erie, as at Conneaut, at Ashta- 
bula, at Painesville, at Weymouth, south of Cleveland, at Detroit 
and many other points. The burial mounds of the district are 
for the most part simple conical tumuli, some of which may have 
been used as lookout stations as well as for burials. There are, 
however, a few large mounds, and these we shall speak of 
especially. There is at Detroit a massive burial mound, seven 
hundred feet long, four hundred feet wide, and not less than forty 
feet high. It is situated near the river Rouge, three miles 
below the city. Mr. Bela Hubbard says of it: “From the 
immense number of skeletons found in it and the mode of their 
occurrence, there can be but little doubt that it is one of those 
national sepulchres of the Huron and Algonquin tribes, where 
were deposited the remains of their dead. It affords certain 
evidence that cremation was practiced. Much charcoal and 
ashes were found, mingled with burned bones. With these were 
many pieces of large pots, but all broken. The mound contained 
so-called ‘cellars’ or ‘ altars’.” 

Here were: also the celebrated perforated skulls, which have 
been so fully described by Mr. Henry Gillman, skulls which 
evidently belonged to a rude hunter or military race. The situ- 
ation is such as would be chosen by the mound builders over all 
others. For a monument to their dead it is most picturesque. It 
was visible from a great distance in every direction and at the 
same time commarded a view of both the water and the land 
for many miles.f 

The burial mounds in this region have a general resemblance. 
They are terrace-like embankments twenty or twenty-five feet 
in height, which run parallel with the river orlake shore. They 
are partly natural and partly artificial. They contain relics, the 
debris of camps, as well as burials. The bones taken from them 
are marked with platyc nemism, showing that the people who 
dwelt here were hunters, since narrow, sharp shin bones are 
characteristic of hunters. The burial mounds of New York 
State differ from those of Michigan, in that they are conical 
tumuli, and are wholly artificial. Some of them contain modern 





* American Antiquarian, Vol. I, Page 200 
+Memorials of Half a Century, by Bela Hubbard, p. 229. 
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relics. They have been ascribed to the Iroquois, while those of 
Michigan belong to the Algonquins.* 


Thus we see that in this district also the burial mounds served 
a double purpose; namely, of lookouts and as depositories for the 
dead. The bone burial seems to have been prevalent in the 
district. It is evident that there was also here a succession of 
races, but that all of the races were of a war-like character. Mr. 
Henry Gilman thinks that he has found traces of extreme antiq- 
uity, but others think that the burials were ef modern races. 


IV. The middle Mississippi district is next. This includes 
the works in the Missouri valley, as well as in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Western Tennessee and Southern Illinois. It is character- 
ized by stone vaults or chambered tombs, by village sites with 
lodge circles and a few pyramidal mounds. 


Prof, G. C. Broadhead has spoken of certain mounds in Pike 
County, Mo., which contain vaults constructed of lime stone. 
Two such vaults are described, one of them having a passage- 
way at the side. This one was nine feet square, and two to three 
feet square. It contained a single chamber. See Fig. 15. He 
quotes, however, from a book published in 1823 (Beck’s Gazet- 
teer). It appears that a chambered structure, with two rectan- 
gular chambers, and an oval chamber between them, having no 
communication with the others was found. This was a stone 
structure, was entirely above the ground, and is anomalous ‘in 
this respect. A similar structure. with four rooms, is also spoken 
of, one of the rooms (g) containing a few human bones, the 
other (h) having two entrances. See Fig. 15. Mr. E. B. West, 
of Kansas City, has discovered twenty-five mounds, lccated on 
the highest points of the Missouri bluffs, the most of them con- 
taining rock vaults. Prof. Broadhead has described three others 
which contained regularly built vaults, the walls being about 
three feet high, enclosing a space eight feet square, with right 
angles. The walls were built up with a regular perpendicular 
face, more true to the line than many so-called masons would 
place them, the layers of lime stone being very regular. The 
crypts appear to have been built above ground, and then to have 
been covered with earth afterwards. The vaults contained bodies 
in sitting posture, with knees bent, the hands resting on the knees. 
The vaults had openings or entrances, somewhat resembling the 
dolmens of Europe in this respect, though there are no such 
long passages as are there found. See Fig. 16. 

Burial in vaults was common in this country. Paul Schu- 
macher describes one found among the kitchen middens of the 
northwest coast,{ which contained bodies in a recumbent pos- 
ture. There are also chambered mounds in Ohio, Kentucky, 





*See Sixth Annual Report, Peabody Museum, page 13. 
See Smithsonian Report, 1873, p. 359. 
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Tennessee and West Virginia. These, however, are destitute of 
the stone work. They are vaults which have been built up by 
logs and covered over with poles; some of them also having a 
floor of logs or poles. The celebrated Grave Creek mound con- 
tains two vaults, one above the other, constructed in this way, 
Squier and Davis discovered vaults in the burial mounds near 
Chillicothe, which were built of logs, and Prof. E. B. Andrews 
discovered anoth- 
Ancient Works on Noix Cr., er near Athens, O. 
Pike Co., Mo. Prof. Putnam 

l found a vault con- 
structed oflogs in 
the Turner group 
in Tennessee. Dr. 
" Cyrus Thomas 
_—a — has discovered 
— it C one in Iowa which 
contained a stone 
TER vault which was 
; 3 arched overhead, 
Fig.o.17h ® He ' the arch being 
FR formed by flat un- 

19 fe. Fig. 7. worked stone, laid 
up without mor- 
wy. B. tar, the layers of 

stone projecting over the vault until they reached the top, when 
a single flat stone was placed above as the final covering. In 
this vault was a single skeleton in sitting posture, with a small 
earthen vessel near him. The mound was found near the mouth 
of the Little Iowa, We call attention to this arched roof. It 
was not a true arch, but was such an arch as is common in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The Aztecs built arched corridors, but 
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Fig. 146—Stone Vault in Missouri. 


they built them in the same way that this rude vault, by pro- 
jecting the layers of stone one above the other and projecting 
them out at the top until they met, The bee hive huts of Ire- 
land were built in this way, but were without anv earth covering. 
We call attention to the sitting posture in this vaulted tomb. 
It is the common posture in tombs of this kind. We give cuts 
of this which show how the vaults were built. Figs. 15 and 16. 
Prof. Swallow has described a chambered mound which is 
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very interesting. It is situated near New Madrid, and is called 
the Big Mound. It is elliptical in form, 600 feet in circumfer- 
ence, 20 feet high; it contained a room which was lathed and 
plastered, not as modern rooms are, for there was no nailing of 
the lath, and the plaster was of mud rather than of lime. The 
room was built by putting poles together like the rafters of a 
house, then placing split cane on the poles and applying mud- 
plaster outside and inside. The inside plaster was covered with 
red ochre. The earth of the mound was placed over the rafters. 
The room contained bones, pottery vessels, jars, discoidal stones, 
polished celts, chisels, stone axes, The pottery vessels were, 
many of them, made in the shape of idols, mainly females, in a 
squatting posture. A pipe of sandstone in the shape of a frog, 
One hoe of brown flint was very large, 11 inches by 5. These 
relics are pronounced by Professor Putman as belonging to the 
mound period. They resemble those found by Mr. Dunning in 
the Tennessee mounds. The pottery taken from the mound is 
the largest collection ever found in one place, and is very inter- 
esting, since it shows great skill in moulding pottery, and a great 
variety of form, too. 

We find, here, an approach to the modern style of building 
rooms, at least an advanced type of prehistoric structures. 
Square chambers with straight walls were uncommon among 
the Mound-builders, although they were quite common among 
the Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos. The plastering of rooms or 
apartments was also uncommon, although many plastered rooms 
have been found among the Cliff Dwellers. It is possible there 
was a borrowing of ideas from the people of the west; and that 
the tombs, like the pottery, owed their shape to the contact 
which the people of Missouri had with these semi-civilized races. 
The pottery generally is without paint, but a few specimens have 
been found with painted ornamentation somewhat resembling the 
Pueblo pottery. 

V. We now turn to the stone cists. These resemble the 
stone chambers, and might be classed with them, especially as 
the pottery found in connection with them is so similar, They 
are, however, found in another district, the district which is called 
Appalachian. These stone cists are, however, not confined to 
one district, but are scattered far and wide, some of them having 
been found in the State of Ohio, others in the State of Georgia, 
and many of them in Southern Illinois. In Georgia the stone 
cists have been found within the platform pyramids—a very sin- 
gular circumstance, considing the probable age and origin of 
these pyramids. Dr. Cyrus Thomas speaks of this as an item 
of much interest to archeologists, He described one explored 
at Etowah, Barto County, which contained relics, although the 
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mound belonged to the southern type, as it was of modern 
origin, He thinks that these stone graves indicate a Shawnee 
or closely allied element, where we should expeet to find only 
Creeks, or some branch of the Chahta-Muscogee family. He, 
however, draws the distinction between a small mound which 
was explored and the large platform mound which has become 
so celebrated, as well as between the relics contained in the 
small mound and those which were found in the large one. He 
states that the small mound contained relics which were not 
Cherokee in their origin. This would accord with history. The 
Shawnees were a very migratory tribe. They were found at one 
time on the Shawnee river in South Carolina; again on the Del- 
aware river, and then on the Ohio river, in Shawneetown, and 
then on the Cumberland river, and at times wandered over 
Illinois. The stone graves seem to mark their track, Many of 
them were probably of modern origin, and their builders occu- 
pied the district subsequent to other tribes. The people who 
were buried with vases are to whom the largest number of earth- 
works belong. 

As to the earth-works, we would say that there are many 
kinds, but the typical work is the square enclosure which con- 
tains burial mounds and pyramidal mounds in close contact, 
the pyramidal mounds having been the sites of the public edi- 
fices, either council houses or rotundas, but the burial mounds 
having been used by the clans which occupied the enclosure, 
one clan or tribe following another, making the burial mounds 
to contain a record of the succession of tribes. This is an inter- 
esting point. Tribes differ very much in their burial customs, 
and yet they resemble one another in the tribal organization and 
in domestic architecture so much; they could use the same earth 
works for defence and the same platform for council: houses or 
rotundas, though the domiciliary mounds do not contain as dis- 
tinct a record as the burial mounds. 

There is another point to be considered in this connection. 
There are lodge circles throughout both districts. Mr. S. V. 
Proudfit has found them on the Missouri river, near Glenwood, 
Iowa.* Mr. W. Potter has found them at New Madrid, in South- 
eastern Missouri.t Mr. R. B. Evans has found them in Barren 
County, Kentucky. He calls them an aboriginal town and bury- 
ing ground.{ 





*See American 3 uarian, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 271. 
+See Archwology of issouri, 1880, @ 18. 
jSee Smithsonian Report, 1881, page 610, 
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THE IDAHO FIND. 


By Pror. G. FREDERICK WriGut, D. D. 


In the latter part of September I received from Charles 
Francis Adams, president of the Union Pacific Railroad, a letter 
stating that while at Boisé City, Idaho, a short time before, he 
had heard much about a “clay image,” which had been found 
while boring for artesian water at Nampa, Idaho, a station on 
the Oregon Short Line railroad, about twenty miles from Boisé 
City, and about half way between Boisé river and Smoke river, 
being seven miles from the former and twelve from the latter. 
This whole region, like hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of the Pacific Slope, is covered with deposits of lava rock be- 
longing to late tertiary or quaternary times. Beneath these lava 
deposits in California occurs much of the gold-bearing gravel ; 
and in this gravel, thus covered with lava, Professor Whitney, 
some years ago, reported the discovery of many human imple- 
ments, and the celebrated Calaveras skull. But, because of the 
advanced stage of culture evinced, and of the high character of 
the skull, the archzologists of Europe have been slow to accept 
the genuineness of Professor Whitney’s alleged discoveries; for 
they do not tally with their preconceived notions respecting the 
slow and regular evolution of the human race frem ape-like 
progenitors. The present discovery comes, therefore, with great 
confirmatory power to the support of Professor Whitney, and 
from its character bears strongly against the extreme views as 
to the evolution of man. It points rather to a degeneracy of the 
race in the case of paleolithic man in the Eastern United States 
and in Europe. 

The circumstances under which the Nampa image was found 
are as follows: Mr. M. A, Kurtz, an educated and competent 
man, was engaged in boring an artesan well. After penetrating 
the surface soil sixty feet, fifteen or twenty feet of lava rock was 
encountered. Below this for upward of 200 feet there was 
nothing but alternate beds of quicksand and clay; then coarse 
sand was struck in which the image came up, then below was 
vegetable soil and then sand rock. Thus it is evident that the 
image lay buried to the depth of about 300 feet, beneath deposits 
which had accumulated in a lake formed by some ancient ob- 
struction of the Snake river valley, and that over this accumula- 
tion there had been an outflow of lava sufficient to cover the 
whole and seal it up. 
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In reply to letters of inquiry as to the possibility that the 
image had fallen in from the top or been thrown in, Mr. Kurtz 
says the well is tubed from the top with heavy six-inch wire 
tubing, section after section having been added as the whole was 
driven down, so that nothing could have fallen in. As to the 
theory that the image was thrown in. Mr. Kurtz well says that 
in that case, falling on the top of the water and sand, it would 
have been ground to pieces by the sand pump. Furthermore, 
when subjected to the inspection under a magnifying-glass by 
Professors Haynes and Putnam it became at once evident that 
it is not a clay image, as Mr. Adams and Mr. Kurtz supposed, 
but that it has been carved out of fine and rather soft pumice- 
stone, and that the reddish coating over it was such a film of 
oxide of iron as would form only after long exposure in peculiar 
conditions. In this case also small particles of sand were 
cemented into the crevice between the arm and the body. All 
this shows that it is no recent affair, and that it can not be a 
hoax. 

In reference to the age of the stratum where the image lay, 
Mr. Emmons, of the U. S. Geological Survey, who is more 
familiar than any other geologist with the region, writes me that, 
in his opiuion (subject, however, to correction), they are “proba- 
bly of far greater antiquity than any deposits in which human 
implements have hitherto been discovered,” 

It is difficult to institute any trustworthy comparison between 
the age of this image and that of the paleolithic implements 
found in the eastern part of the United States. At Trenton, N.J., 
Madisonville, O., Medora, Ind., and Little Falls, Minn., rough 
stone implements, similar in type to the paleolithics discovered 
in the valley of the Somme in France and at various places in 
Southern England, have been found in glacial gravels, thus 
connecting man with the closing scenes of the glacial period. 
From data connected with the recession of the Falls of Niagara 
and of St. Anthohy, however, it is found that this period may 
not have been more than eight or ten thousand years ago. 

As to the connection of the deposits on the Pacific Slope with 
the glacial age, we have no very definite data, though it seems 
altogether probable that there was some connection, During 
the great ice age glaciers abounded throughout the Sierra 
Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, and their melting was prob- 
ably hastened by the vast lava outflows which occurred in the 
region. The Snake river rises in the mountains surrounding*the 
Yellow Stone park, where glaciers were of great extent. The 
sudden melting of these may, very likely, be the cause of the 
rapid accummulation of silt in the temporary lake of Nampa, 
where the image was found. 

The high degree of art displayed in the image is noteworthy. 
It is not the work of a boy or of a novice. The proportions are 
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perfect, and there is a pose of the body that is remarkable, and 
which differentiates it from anything that has been found among 
the relics of the Mound-builders. Altogether it supports the 
hypothesis of Professor Putnam, advanced some years ago, that 
civilization advanced on the Pacific Coast long in advance of 
that which has anywhere else been discovered. And it is by no 
means impassible that we have some relics of those catastrophies 
by floods which are so universal in the traditions of all nations. 
—New York Independent. 
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REPETITION IN PICTURE WRITING. 
By ELLen RusseLt Emerson. 


In your interesting article upon the cross in America (Sep- 
tember number AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN) there appears among 
the many valuable illustrations a very interesting series of picto- 
graphic figures found by Mr. McAdams. 

The importance ot a collection of these writings of our Ameri- 
can Indians can not be over-estimated, We are deeply indebted 
to all diligent collectors who, like Mr. McAdams, have time 
and labor for the work. With full appreciation of his dis- 
covery, permit me to make a suggestion as to interpretation. 


Mr. McAdams remarks, after describing the eighth figure: 

“The next figure of the series is a large bird with extended 
wings, which seem to come from the base of the neck. This 
curious winged creature seems to be having a combat with a circle 
with two horns. At some little distance there follows the repre- 
sentation of an owl, the whole ending with a small red circle.” 

The inference that the bird is represented as attacking the circle, 
I believe to be incorrect, not agreeing with mythic ideas com- 
mon to the Indian race, 

Mr. McAdams had already perceived in figures preceding 
these, the orb of the sun and a man inclining in adoration with 
some object in his hand, 

These are preceded by two birds similar shaped to those 
above, one much smaller than the other, and above the larger 
appears the pointed disc, the same that is seen following the 
figure of the man. 

This inscription, discovered by Mr. McAdams upon the bluffs 
at Alton, Ill., appears to be of similar purport to that found in 
the caves of St. Genevieve, Mo., for the two birds are there seen 
again associated with the circle, a reiteration of the association 
of the birds with the pointed disc. 
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Upon this association Mr, McAdams also remarks: “The 
illustrations of the human footprints with those of birds and 
other creatures are found in many places. The representation 
of birds, however, as if in combat over a circle or planet, is more 
rare, and we are not aware that it has been found except along 
the banks of the Mississippi, where it occurs a number of times.” 

In the second series of the pictography from the caves of Mis- 
sissippi, the circle variously marked, with a point like the Egyp- 
tian Zau, or with a concentric ring like the orb of the moon in 
Scandinavian inscriptions, or with a cross as in Egyptian or as 
a single orb, occurs nine times. 

This emphasis suggests the theme: “As in the chant of the 
Indian there is a single idea repeated with little variation, so in 
pictography, the limit of expression is often circumscribed to a 
single thought.” 

The Indian priest is represented sometimes with the heads of 
two hawks together, with the plumes appended to his shoulders, 
the beaks of the birds, as in the above, turned inward, and as if 
in communication with the priest. 

Odin, the Scandinavian God, was also portrayed with birds 
upon his shoulders, their beaks approaching his head in the 
vicinity of his ears. To priest and God these birds were in ami- 
cable relations. 

A glance at the mythologies of all nations discloses the asso- 
ciation of the bird with the solar planet, or the solar God, not in 
enmity, but as an emissary to whom, like the hawks of the 
Saginaw Indian’s chant, the spirits of Gee-zhi-gong, the sun 
place, have whispered the words. 
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Editorial. 


ANIMAL EFFIGIES AND TRIBAL HISTORY. 


The article by Mr. C. Staniland Wake and the pamphlet by 
Dr. Franz Boas have suggested this theme. The writer has, 
during the last summer, explored some new groups of effigies, 
and would contribute his mite to the general store. One of the 
questions brought before us by the study of the effigies is the 
following: Do the totems and the effigies give a history of the 
tribe or that clan? 

This question perhaps will not be answered until further infor- 
mation is secured, but we are approaching to a solution of the 
problem, Dr. Boas has been among the Kwakiutl Indians of 
British Columbia, and has studied the carved posts which are 
there found, as he had before studied the masks which are com- 
mon on the Northwest coast. Both of these—the masks and 
the totem posts—he thinks, were designed to perpetuate certain 
myths. This is a very suggestive explanation. It is possible 
that all of the animal effigies were originally erected for this 
purpose, though there came a time when the myths were for- 
gotten and the effigies alone remained. The legends of ancestors 
were illustrated in the emblems at first, but they became obscured 
and only the totems or emblems remained. This will account 
for the prevalence of animal figures among the wild tribes, and 
at the same time will explain the substitution of other emblems, 
especially emblems of the sun, moon and various nature powers 
among the semi-civilized. It will also explain the elaborate 
symbols which are found among the civilized races. They em- 
body the myths, but at the same time perpetuate the history. 

I, They symbolize divinities, which are persons, and at the 
same time personify the impersonal nature powers. We may see 
that the fishermen, hunters, agriculturists, villagers, and the 
inhabitants of the ancient cities all had their totems, but they 

ot all animal totems. Some of them were animals, some 
the sun, and some human figures; the change from one to 
the other occurring as the people passed out from one mode 
of life to the other, the mythologic conception and the art qual- 
ities varying according to the grade of culture which was reached, 
The element of terror was, to be sure, as Mr. Barr Ferree says, 
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plainly exhibited in the primitive stages, and was not entirely 
lost in the advanced stagss, yet we can hardly believe that it 
was either the sole or main object in erecting these figures, They 
were idols, but idols which perpetuated a cult just as much as 
the ritual did. Totemism, however, belonged to the early con- 
ditions. It prevailed among the hunters mainly. Its first grade 
was in the nature of folklore, a sort of picture writing, or rather 
monumental story telling. Its second grade was also similar to 
picture writing, but contained more of the tribal records, and so 
became symbolic of the clan life. The folklore was relegated to 
certain story tellers, but the effigies became symbolic of the 
clan history. Inthe third grade there would be the passing 
on to a more elaborate symbolism, conventional figures came in 
to symbolize the nature powers, but the mythology was perpet- 
uated by the priests and by the members of the secret societies, 
the mysteries being designed and made to represent these. The 
inquiry abont the clan totems is whether they perpetuated any 
myth. We have maintained that they did. 


II. A second proof is that they contain evidence of 
a continued serpent worship. We have already shown that 
there were serpent effigies in Dakota, and that these effigies 
brought out the figures of the serpent which had been recog- 
nized in the earth ridge, on which the effigies were placed. We 
have since found that this practice was very common through- 
out the whole region. There are many places along the 
Mississippi river where the ridges and steep bluffs have been 
moulded by the art of prehistoric man, until they were made to 
resemble immense serpents in form. The writer may have been 
deceived in some cases, for the bluffs are, many of them, very 
tortuous and resemble naturally a great serpent, but there are 
many cases where the serpent effigies have been found on 
ridges, either on the tortuous sloping approaches at the end or 
on the summit, extending along their whole length, and the re- 
semblance between the ridges and the serpent, whether natural 
or artificial, was plain. 

Two different races might have been at work ontheridges. One 
race raised the earth into the shape of immense serpent effigies, 
making the line of the ridge or cliff very prominent, but at the 
same time sharp and tortuous; while another race followed and 
placed the conical tumuli on the effigies. There is a ridge in 
Hancock County, Illinois, which has an immense lookout 
mound, but the approach to it at the end of the bluff seems to. 
have been made tortuous like a serpent. This is on the farm 
of Mr. Leper, two miles west of Lima. There is a ridge in 
Grant County, Wisconsin, that has a long row of conical mounds. 
on it. Here the bluff is rocky and tortuous. At one end of the 
bluff there is a solitary butte or projecting cliff; on this is a look- 
out mound which constitutes the head of the serpent; the neck 
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extends to the bluff and connects the cliff with it. The serpent 
shape extends along the elevated summit for several hun- 
dred feet and finally disappears. All along the line of the ser- 
pent are burial mounds. Near the tail of this one is the broad- 
swollen head of another serpent which represents, apparently, 
another species. The body of this serpent continues to the end 
of the bluff, but tapers the whole length, the tail disappearing as 
one approaches the descent of the bluff. There are no burial 
mounds on this serpent. These effigies are found on the bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi river, south of Potosi. A few old 
settlers had noticed the serpent-shape before the wr.ter had looked 
at it. Another serpent effigy, but much less marked, was recog- 
nized on the bluffs overlooking the village ot Cassville. Here 
the bluft is very tortuous. There are many long mounds upon 
the bluff, and between the long mounds the ridge seems to be 
raised into a rude outline ofa serpent, the tortuous shape extend- 
ing down the ridge at the end. On the farm of Governor 
Dewey, a farm now owned by General Newberry, there is a line 
of long mounds which extends for a mile and a half along the 
summit of the bluff. There is no serpent effigy here, mere long 
straight mounds, placed in a line with openings between. Be- 
neath the bluff in the pasture are many burial mounds. 

There is also a group riear Potosi, Wisconsin, which resembles 
the one on Gov. Dewey’s place, near Cassville. It consists of a 
long line of oblong mounds which stretches from the summit of 
the bluff on section 9, called Chapman’s Bluff, back along the 
summit of the hills for a mile and a half, to Mrs. Massey’s house 
on section 34, in the edge of the village. Here there is an effigy 
of a wild cat, apparently in the attitude of springing after game 
of some kind. The lire of mounds overlooks the Grant river 
to the north, and Snake Hollow or Potosi to the south, and has 
a commanding position. It may have been used as an elevated 
runway or graded road designed for the pursuit of game— 
buffalo or deer—and the attitude of the animal may have been 
intended to represent a fleet pursuit of the game along the bluff, 
and down its sides. This is different from the serpent effigy 
and yet it seems to tell a story, the story of the hunters. There 
are many such groups in Wisconsin, and in them we read the 
history of the people and the description of their life, 


III. There is a third point which we make. We can illustrate 
it by a recent discovery. There is near Boscobel, on the Wis- 
consin river, a series of effigies, three groups, which are siuated 
on either side of the river, but from one to five miles apart. The 
groups, however, are in sight of one another, or at least the sig- 
nals from them could be seen the whole distance. These groups 
may have been intended to mark the site of villages, or may 
have been game drives. The group on one side of the river 
is located near the ruined cellars of two decayed towns. In vis- 
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iting this place in company with Dr. Armstrong we learned the 
history of the towns. Thus the story of the life of the historic 
races and the prehistoric people was hidden in the earth heaps, 
but the effigies were more suggestive than the ruined cellars. 
The location of the first group is one mile and a half west of the 
village Boscobel; of the second, in the village, near the depot; 
the third is on the north side of the Wisconsin river, seven 
miles east of Boscobel, near Fort Andrew. Here the bluff skirts 
the river, but at the foot of the river there is a gently sloping 
terrace which extends for about a mile and a half, the river on 
one side, the high bluff on the other. The road runs along the 
upper edge of this terrace, so that the traveler looks down upon 
it throughout its whole length. The terrace is now cultivated, 
but there is a line of effigies which stretches at intervals the 
whole distance. The effigies are mainly swallows. They rep- 
resent them as in flight, all flying to the west. There is a 
bear effigy among them and two or three long mounds. The 
swallow is the clan emblem for Crawford county. The group is 
in Richland county, east of Crawford. It shows that the clan 
extended east as far as this point. The particular object which 
was noticeable in the group was at the west end of the line. 
Here was an isolated plat of ground, and on this was a cluster 
of effigies, so arranged as to cover the whole plat, and at the 
same time making a picture which should correspond to the 
ground, a picture in a medalion. The group consisted’ of one 
immense swallow, the wings spread, but with four conical mounds 
at the end of the wings and between the wings and the kody. 
Surrounding the effigy were long mounds with openings between 
them. The wings of the effigy and the long mound formed a 
sort of enclosure for the burial mounds. This seemed to have 
been a sacred place, perhaps a place of sacrifice, but the attitude 
of the effigy was suggestive of some myth or story. The group 
was overlooked by another swallow effigy, which was prominently 
located on the opposite side of the stream. Taking the whole 
group together, with the length of the line and the situation of 
the cluster at one end, it would seem as if some legend had been 
perpetuated by it. The group is certainly illustrative of some 
event or of some custom—a sort of earth record. 


IV. We now come to the question about clans and clan 
history. Mr. C. Staniland Wake takes the ground that the 
totems will enable us to trace the history of the clans and tribes. 
This is a good point and one worthy of c.ose study, and the 
effigies seem to teach the same lesson. We have discovered sev- 
eral clans in the State of Wisconsin, and so far as their location 
and relative situation were concerned we have found the effigies 
very instructive. There are effigies at Madison for instance, 
‘ which have come to light while we have been writing on the 
subject, and these confirm what we have said about the panther 
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being the totem of the locality. We visited a group on the south 
side of Lake Wingra and found that here, in an isolated spot, 
surrounded by marshes on every side, the emblem of the clan 
had been erected. Mr, S. T. Ramsey informed us about two 
other groups on the west side of Lake Mendota, and Mr. Torr- 
ville, of ‘Lakeside, gave us plats of a line of effigies a little 
farther to the west of this group. Here then we have the repe- 
tition in which the natives so much delighted—a repetition not 
of a myth or a song, but of an emblem. There may, to be sure, 
have been in each of these localities a camp or hunting place or 
possibly a sugar camp, but the effect was that the clan totem 
possessed the whole locality. 

V. We have found the same practice in other localities. The 
clan emblems marked the migration of the clan, and showed its 
starting as well as its end. In one or two cases the clan em- 
blem was so widely scattered that it was difficult to trace the 
connection between them, but on studying them it was found 
that a river system with its branches connected the two parts, 
and that trails ran across from one part to the other. The turtle 
clan, to illustrate, had it its headquarters at Beloit. Turtle 
effigies are, however, found as far south as Byron, on the Rock 
river, and as far east as Summit, on the Bark river, a tributary of 
wiv the Rock, the distance between the two extremes being over one 
hundred miles. This, we think, was owing to the wandering of 
the clan, and though at first sight it was confusing, it led to the 
supposition that there may have been two or three centres with 
the same clan emblem. The same is true of the squirrel clan. 
There were three centers for this, one on Lake Puckaway, the 
other on Green Lake, a third on Lake Winnebago, and possibly 
a fourth on Green Bay. The extent of this clan is unknown, but 
it would seem as if the Fox river of the north was its habitat, 
and that there was a river system among the clans. We find the 
same thing on the Fox river of the South, a panther clan occu- 
pied this river, and stretched over to the lakeshore, joining on 

to a clan, whose emblem is uncertain, at Milwaukee. We have 
made out seven or eight clans resident in this State, and have 
made tables for them, which we shall publish at a future time, 

The previous history of these clans is thus made known. 
We have said that they may have belonged to the Winnebagos, 
a branch of jhe Dakotas. The Dakotas seem to have been in 
the habit of erecting effigies. There are effigies in Florida and 
in Georgia, localities where the Tuteloes, a branch of the Dako- 
tas, once lived. What is more, charms or amulets having the 
same shape as the effigies have been found in these mounds. 
This would indicate that the wanderings of the Dakotas were 
extensive; but that the effigies are signs or tokens by which the 
story of their wanderings can be read. 
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DEALERS IN RELICS: 


Archzologists in Europe and America are interested in relics, 
and many of them are naturally desirous of securing them. The 
experience of the editor in this direction has been so suggestive 
of evils which possibly have befallen or may befall others that it 
seems proper to describe them. The few words which we shall 
write are not designed for the injury of any person or class, or 
even of any line of business, but rather to show the great differ- 
ence between a dealer in relics and an intelligent collector. It 
may be said that the reading collectors are very useful. They 
keep the relics from becoming lost; they preserve them in pri- 
vate cabinets, where they can be seen, and so serve as an edu- 
cating factor. Many of these relics ultimately go into the 
museums of colleges or institutions or state cabinets, and serve 
as the prehistoric tokens. The dealers, however, are not readers: 
they are mere trafficers. There are a few exceptions to 
this, and such persons will understand that the editor has no 
allusion to them. Wherever the editor has endorsed a dealer, it 
may be considered that the endorsement is based upon acquaint- 
ance, and yet in a few cases it has proved that the endorsement 
was unwise, as the parties turned out unreliable. We would 
say that no advertisement is endorsed, except as there is a posi- 
tive statement to that effect. We think the time will come when 
an endorsement by some one will be necessary, 

We would say, in conclusion, that the only safe way to buy 
relics of dealers would be either to go where they are and ex- 
amine them, or to have them sent for inspection with the privi- 
lege of returning them. 





a. 
VU 


Dr. DaniEt G. Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
about to print a small edition, at $3 per copy, of the “Rig Veda 
Americana: Sacred Songs of the Ancient Mexicans,” with a gloss 
in Nahuatl. It will be edited, paraphrase, notes and vocabulary, 
by himself, and will be Vol. VII. of his Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature. 

The Songs, or Chants, are valuable not merely as curious an- 
tiquities, but as throwing light on the reiigious thought and my- 
thology of the native Mexicans, ann as illustrating the archaic 
forms and sacred locutions of their tongue. They are, without 
‘ doubt, the most ancient authentic examples of American litera- 
ture and language in existence. 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By Apert 8. Gatscuet, Wasuineton, D. C. 


Lecorr’s MontaGnals GramMMAR.—The author of this rather voluminous 
grammatical work sub-divides the tribes who speak the Montagnais lan- 
guage, which is of the Tinne or Athapaskan family, as follows: (1) Chippe- 
weyans proper, dwelling around the three lakes Ile a la Crosse, Froid and 
Coeur and along the English River. (2) Kkai Telekke Ottinen or “ people 
of the willow-covered country,” hunting around Athapaska Lake, east of 
Slave Lake and on Slave River. (3) Edshenn eldeli or Caribou-Eaters,who 
live around the great lakes called Caribou, La Hache and Brochet (“ pike,”) 
east of Athapaska Lake and upon the plains north and east of it. In spite 
of the large extent of territory occupied by these Tinne tribes they do not 
count over six thousand souls, but are all christianized. Rev. Laurent 
Legoff, an oblate of Mary Immaculate, has passed twenty years among these 
people and gives a very graphic view of the phonetic aspects of the lan- 
guage in his preface. The pitch of the voice comes in for a great deal in the 
correct pronunciation. There are only three tenses, but three numbers in 
the verbal inflection, and besides the three persons J, thou, he, there is an in- 
definite for the singular and another for the plural, just as in the Creek 
language. From their quality of being objective or objectless, transitive or 
intransitive, and chiefly from their significations, a number of different con- 
jugations arise, all of which are treated in long paradigms. The title is. 
Grammaire de la Langue Montagnaise, par le Rev. Pere L. Legoff, pretre. 
Montreal, Rue Cotte No. 50, 1889, 8vo, pp., 351. Another vol. by the same au- 
thor is: Histoire deVancien Testament racontee aux Montagnais; Montreal, 
1889; pp. 215, 8vo. 


Esx1m0.—Dr. Franz Boas has embodied in the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (1884-1885) a long description of “The Central 
Eskimo,” which contains all that we know at present of the Inuit people 
inhabiting Baffinland, Southampton Island and the Melville Peninsula, and 
includes a typographic sketch of these countries themselves. Dr. Boas has 
seen and studied these countries himself during a stay of fourteen months 
and made extensive collections of ethnographic objects, which he describes 
in the report before us. On forty pages the explorer describes the distribu- 
tion of the Eskimo tribes and gives a list of them (pp. 470). Their customs 
and manners are described under the following headings: Trade and inter- 
course; hunting and fishing; manufactures; means of transportation; hab- 
itations and dress; social and religious life, feasts, mortuary customs; tales 
and traditions; science and the arts, especially poetry and music. Several 
of the Eskimo tunes are rendered in music notes, with the texts between 
the lines. The work is profusely illustrated with cuts and among them the 
drawings made by the aborigines are peculiarly interesting. The tales 
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and traditions given are twenty-three in number, with several others of 
very small extent; four others which were not published in this report, 
can be read in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropol, Gesellschaft,” 
1888, pp. 398-405, where Dr. Boas has published them in German. 


TsIMSHIAN.—The same investigator subsequently visited the northwest 
coast of America and became acquainted with the Tsimshian language, 
spoken by tribes which inhabit the drainage basin of the Nass and Skina 
Rivers in British Columbia. Two dialects exist there, the Naskha and the 
Tsimshian proper. Their settlements are grouped in eight localities, and 
these are all subdivided into smaller settlements. They are divided in four 
phratries: raven, eagle, wolf, bear, and into numerous totem-clans, of which Dr. 
Boas gives a partial list in a German article on the Tsimshian, printed in 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Berlin 1888, pp. 231-247. The main portion of this 
interesting article is occupied by five long mythic tales: Tsagatilao; the 
abandoned man; origin of the Wilahait; the six hunters; the beaver and 
the porcupine. 


THE SHINNACOOK Inp1Ans are a tribe living on the southern shore of Long 
Island, New York State, where they have a reservation upon a peninsula 
projecting into Shinnacook Bay. There are 150 individuals now going 
under this name, but they are nearly all mixed with negro blood, dating 
from the times of slavery in the northern states. Seven of their younger 
men, mostly full-bloods, perished in a storm in the early part of 1877, when 
engaged as helps by the U.S. Life Saving Service in saving a commercial 
steamer stranded there. An inquiry for their language brought out the fact, 
that when examined in 1888 by their pastor, a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity, one man only could be found who remembered anything of it. He 
is 89 years old and all he remembered were the terms: tabaughna thank 
you; sumbune soup (probably the term samp); puncherque hammer. 
The Poospatuk Indians live on Moriches Bay, about Centre Moriches, and 
an account of a visit made among them in 1875 is contained in New York 
Magazine of History, 1877, April number. Their seats are about fifteen miles 
west of the Shinnacook reservation; Unquachog is another name name for 
them. 


Tue ArcuxoLocy or ScucoGc IsLanp is a paper read before the Canadian 
Institute at Toronto in Jan., 1889, by Prof. A. F. Chamberlain, in which he 
describes a visit made the year before among the Mississagua Indians on 
Scugog Island, in the lake of the same name, the tribe itself, its graves, skel- 
etons, relics and the names by which these Indians now call implements of 
archeeologic interest. This district of the lakes between Lake Simcoe and 
the Bay of Quinte (Lake Ontario) was the scene of many battles between 
the Ojibwa and the Iroquois, especially the Mohawks and the Mississaguas 
sided with the former tribe, whose language they speak. In the American 
Folklore Journal of 1889, pp. 141-147, the same author has published some 
miraculous tales current among these Indians, two of them in the Missis- 
sagua dialect, with interlinear translation. 


A New Lenare-Encuisx Dictionary from an anonymous manuscript in 
the archives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa..is coming to hand 
‘just now, although it bears the date 1888. It was editec with additions, by 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton and Rev. Albert Seqaqkind Anthony, a native Lenape 
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Indian and assistant missionary to the Delawares and Six Nations, Canada. 
The book forms Vol. I of the “ Pennsylvania Student’s Series,” published at 
the expense of some members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, is adorned with the portrait of D. Zeisberger, the missionary 
of that Indian nation, who died in 1808. In this new series more works 
upon Pennsylvania history are intended for publication. The anonymous 
dictionary now published is worded in the Unami dialect, and not the 
Minsi, which is now the most widespread dialect of Delaware or Lenape. 
The Rev. Anthony, who is familiar with all these dialects, has added his 
annotations to many of the 3700 terms of the collection, and in many in- 
stances these seem to be corrections rather than annotations. A complete 
index of all the English significations with page references is added to this 
useful volume, which can be ordered bound for $3.00 from the Librarian of 
the Historical Society, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VocasuLary or Timucua, an extinct language of Northern Florida, has 
been compiled by Judge Raoul de la Grasserie, Rennes, France, from the 
grammar of Pareja and other accessible sources in the Revue de Linguis- 
tique, Paris, 1889, pp. 168-183. The number of vocables amounts to six 
hundred already and could be considerably increased by the suffixes, 
particles, auxiliary verbs and other parts of speech to be found in the 
grammar, and in extracting more texts from Pareja’s and Greg. de Movilla’s 
devotional books. The language appears to have adopted many terms from 
the Yamassis and Seminoles, who lived on the coasts of the peninsula and 
belonged to the Maskoki stock, as efa dog, tola laurel, yatiqui interpreter, yabi 
bone. The definitions of the vocables are given in French. 


“ PENNSYLVANIA Dutcu.”—The German dialect known by this colloquial 
designation is spoken throughout Pennsylvania, but chiefly in the counties 
of Berks, Lehigh and Montgomery. It took its origin in the German dia- 
lect of the Palatinate, now forming a province of Bavaria west of the Rhine, 
but became greatly mixed with other German dialects and with Anglo- 
American terms as used by the neighbors all around. The Palatine peasants 
arrived in these tracts chiefly during 1683 and 1684, then again between 
1708-and 1720. Compared with the literary German, the words and sen- 
tences of this dialect sound very queer and quaint, and several local poets 
have already invoked the muses while making use of their inimitable 
home speech. Dr. Walter J. Hoffman, whois a native of Reading, in the 
center of this district, having studied the dialect more profoundly than pre- 
vious authors, is now publishing the results in a series of five articles, under 
the general title: “Folklore and language of the Pennsylvania Germans.” 
Some of the articles are as follows: “Folklore of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans” (Amer. Philos. Soc’y 1889, Philadelphia, pp. 329-352); “Grammatic 
Notes and Vocabulary of the Pennsylvy. German dialect” (ibid. 1888, pp, 
187-285); a very conscientious work, which embodies over 7000 terms and 
distinctly shows the preference which these people have for surd sounds 
instead of sonants at the end of words. 


Dr. Kravuss’s Ontovitcu.—During the long period of Turkish occupation 
of fortions of Hungary (16th and 17th century) many of the Slavonic in- 
habitants of that kingdom and of Bosnia, Servia, etc., embraced the Isla- 
mitic faith. Nevertheless, they remained true to their national customs and 
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institutions and preserved their language. Poetry and music is still culti- 
vated among them, not many alterations having been introduced in the 
course of time. Dr. Krauss, who is a native of those countries, has made a 
special study of the Guslar songs of the Slavs south of the Danube, who 
now adhere to the Mohammedan religion. He is the real discoverer of 
these productions, which have never been known or even dreamed of by 
any folklorist or linguist, and has gathered over 190,000 verses of their 
songs, to be published in a series of volumes. The first installment of this 
series is a very acceptable, though small epic poem, which Krauss has ob- 
tained lately from a guslar (or “ troubadour”) Hasan Sashik in Herzegowina 
and published with the title: “Orloviich, der Burggraf von Raab. Hin mo- 
hammedanisch-slavisches Guslarenlied aus der Hercegowina. Freiburg i. B.,1889, 
12mo., pp. 8 and 128. This poem belongs to that class of guslar-poetry 
which celebrate the liberation of heroes held as captives in foreign lands, 
Krauss has placed opposite to the text (of 672 trochaic verses) a German 
versified translation and added a literary preface with a full commentary 
explaining all the difficulties which a reader may encounter in studying the 
poem. Dr. Krauss is now the editor and regular contributor of articles upon 
his specialty, the folklore of the Southern Slavonic nations, for the peri- 
odical “ Ur-Quell,” the new name for the monthly called “Am Urds-Brun- 
nen,” which we have reviewed in a previous number. 


Dr. VEcKENSTED?T’s Ernnotoaic MaGazinE. This new German monthly 
has in spite of its numerous competitors within and without the limits of 
“Fatherland” gained the assent and help of a large number of folklore en- 
thusiasts. Though it has barely completed its first year, the press is unan- 
imous in the approval of its principles, which are scientific above all and 
endeavor to embody all the tenets of a sound comparative method in myth- 
ologic and cognate researches. But besides this, a large portion of the first 
volume now ready contains tales and legends, pure and unaltered in style, 
just as they flow from the mouth of the people living in out-of-the-way por- 
tions of the rustic districts. Dr. E. Veckenstedt is through his former la- 
bors fully prepared to meet the responsibilities which the editorship of a 
modern ethnologic magazine imposes on him; a severe philological training 
is perceptible in every page he writes or receives from his collaborators, but 
this is coupled with a feeling of receptivity for the poetic sense and artless 
expressions of the popular mind,which form the principal attraction of folk- 
lore products. The “ Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde” chiefly deals with Ger- 
many and Austria, but it also extends over other nations speaking Aryan 
languages, and even beyond these. The descriptive branches of ethnology, 
which could be expected to be dealt with by looking at the title of the peri- 
odical, as races, languages, implements, tribal history, etc., were excluded, 
it seems, from the program of the first volume. The selected corps of speci- 
alists, whom the editor has gathered around himself to assist him, are well 
known through earlier compositions; we mention the Slavic folklorist Dr. 
F. 8. Krauss, J. Krohn (who sent an interesting article on the Kalevala 
epic), Fr. Richter, R. Kaindl and Sebillot. 

From the pen of the editor we find an article on Saxon superstitions, 
_ another on Wieland the metal-working genius, on Rubezahl, a mythic fig- 
ure enjoying much popularity in Eastern Germany (Rybecal, a genius of 
the watery element, or fish-demon of the Slavs) and a learned review of 
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Brugsch’s “ Egyptian Mythology,” vol. I. Dr. Brauns discusses in an im- 
portant paper the religion, folklore and tales of the Ainu, an insular people 
inhabiting northern Japan and preserving customs and beliefs of a most 
antique cast. Anton Schlossar publishes a passion play of the Austrian 
Alps (St. Nicolausspiel) recently discovered by him in manuscript. H.Jann- 
sen presents us with mythic tales from Esthonia (Baltic provinces, Russia) 
and Fr. Richter with narratives of the same description current in Lithua- 
nia; and if we can trust the opinion of Professor H. E. Meyer, which he ad- 
vances in his “Achilleis,” that the lituslavic tradition in folklore, disclosed 
by recent elucubrations of Veckenstedt, surpasses the Vedic folklore in 
originality and importance, we may well take the trouble to peruse with 
care what is presented here by Fr. Richter. The fact of the matter is that 
the early advance of mental culture and of the Christian religion helped to 
destroy or alter the ancient folklore in the south and west of Europe, while 
it remained more intact in the countries held by the Slavs and Lithuanians, 
among which our modern civilization gained a foothold much later. There 
is a contribution by Ignatius Zingerle on “ Legends of Berchta,” collected 
in Tyrol; Berchta is a German goddess, who is now supposed to appear as 
a hobgoblin in the valley-recesses on the Eisack river. The collection of 
Gypsy popular songs obtained by H. von Wlislocki in Transylvania and 
Southern Hungary (rhymes, games, and children’s ditties) is quite refresh- 
ing by its originality, wit, verbosity and we may say its rustic meanness, 
The three latest numbers which have reached us contain articles like the 
following: J. Mably, the solar heroes of mythology ; Jul. Schmidt, Slovenic 
tales of Perchta; H. Carnoy, cave-dwarfs; O. Knoop, Edenhall’s fate in a 
Polish tale. 
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Canadian Paleontology, Vol. I. By J. F. Whiteaves, F.G.8., F.R.S. Part 

II. Printed for the Government of Canada, 1889. 

The Geological and |Natural History Survey of Canada is continuing a 
steady course of investigation in the provinces which have recently been 
opened to comnierce and settlement, mainly in the Northwest Territory and 
British Columbia. It is a country rich in fossils, both of the cretaceous and 
the triassic rocks. Of these the cephalapods are the most numerous, some 
very beautiful nautili being among the number; also acrochordiceras and 
placenticeras, also brachiopods and echinoderms, with interesting species. 
There is one long-tailed decapod which, Dr. Whiteaves thinks, is the repre- 
sentative of a new generic type, and which he calls palexastacus ornatus. Of 
this the carapace and the pinching claws and ambulatory legs are well pre- 
served, the upper surface of the “lobster” being manifest. There are new 
fields fer the géologist as well as for the archzeologist, and we are glad that 
the two may go hand in hand through them all. 

The Houses of the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, By Franz Boas, 

This pamphlet from the proceedings of the National Musenm is of great 
interest. It gives a description of the totem posts and houses of British 
Columbia, Dr. Boas thinks these posts, like the masks, etc., were designed 
to perpetuate the myths and traditions of the people. They are ancestor 
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posts in so far as the emblem of the mythological divinities are’ contained 
onthem. But he does not hold that they are totems. This view is novel. 
It seems, however, well sustained, as the carved figures certainly seem to 
represent themyths. There are many cuts in the pamphlet, which illustrate 
the points. Still, we can not help thinking that this may be only one side 
of the shield, and that there may be another. The totem system involved 
a native heraldry, which was conventional. It may be that this heraldry 
originated in myths like these, and that we have here the first stage, and 
yet is there not on the Northwest Coast a heraldry which has outgrown the 
myth? Such certainly seems to be the case. 


Eskimo Tales and Songs. By H. Rink and Franz Boas. Reprint from the 
Journal of Folklore, pp. 123-130. 


Dr. Boas collected a considerable number of songs, fables and tales of the 
Eskimo during his stay in the Arctic regions. Of these Mr. Rink gives the 
translation and Mr. Boas the explanation. Some of the legends seem to 
have had a wide distribution, as they are found in Greenland and as far as 
the Mackenzie river. The titles are as follows: The Origin of the Adletand 
of the Wnite Men, Sednor and the Fulmar Raven and Gull, The Lemming 
and the Fox, the Returning Hunters. 


Notes on the Snanaimug. By Dr. Franz Boas. 


This tribe is found on the Salish coast, B.C. The tribe consists of five 
clans, each with its own chief. The child belongs tothe father’s clan. The 
mortuary customs are peculiar. Members of a gen are buried near each 
other. The graves of great chiefs are marked by astatue. Thereis nothing 
to distinguish a shaman grave from any other. The face of the deceased is 
painted red and black. The religion is sun worship. The mink plays an 
important part in mythology; also the thunder bird. A divinty called 
Qalsias is prominentamongthem. Heisagreatwanderer. He transformed 
the first inhabitants into animals. Sickness is caused by spirits in the 
shape of owls. The shaman gains power by encounters with spirits which 
appear to him. 








NEW BOOKS. 


We have received trom Dr. Brinton the first volume of the Pennsylvania 
Student’s Series, called the Lenape English Dictionary, from the pen of the 
devoted Moravian missionary, David Zeisberger. The volume will serve to 
perpetuate another of the Indian languages, the one which was most likely 
to perish, since the original tribes have almost forgotten their own native 
tongue. 


A volume, forwarded by Rev. Oliver Crane, D. D., entitled Virgil’s Aneid, 
translated literally line by line into English dactylic hexameter, by Rev. 
Oliver Crane, D. D., corporate member of the American Oriental Society. 
This volume awaits review. 


From Harper & Bros. we have received a superb volume, entitled Boy 
Travels in Mexico, by Thomas W. Knox. We shall review it in the next 
number. 
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This series of publications was prepared by the author and published in separate 
articles in the American Antiquarian. Each book is devoted to a separate depart- 
ment of American archeology. The whole library may be regarded as a summary 
of the current literature, and a compendium of the larger publications, such as were 
issued by the various museums and the Government surveys, with additional ma- 
terial which has accumulated from the personal explorations and discoveries of the 
author. Volumes are sold separately or in the series. 


NOW READY: 


I. Che Pre-historic Monuments of America, 
Jllustrative of Primitive Architecture. 


This volume treats of the earth-works, cliff dwellings, pueblos, ancient cities, 
palaces and pyramids, village sites, defenses, houses, house interiors, temples, tombs 
and shrines; especially as compared with corresponding works in other countries. 
Many of these chapters are — which were read by the author before various 
learned societies, such as the American Association for Advancement of Science; 
Wisconsin Academy of Science and Arts; Archeological Society of Ohio; and after- 
wards revised for publication. Illustrated with 250 wood cuts, many of them full- 
page. This book contains a summary of architectural styles and a history of their 
origin, Price, $3.50. 


II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Monnds. 


A treatise on emblematic mounds and animal effigies, based on personal explora- 
tions. A large proportion of the mounds and effigies described were discovered, 
surveyed and platted by the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. 
The only book ever published on this subject is the one by Dr. I. A. Lapham, entitled 
Antiquities of Wisconsin, which is now out of print. his work contains all the 
essential facts given | that, and much new material in addition. Illustrated by 
250 wood cuts, 270 pp. Price, $3.50. 


IN PREPARATION: 


IIL. Primitive Symbolism in America. 


A treatise on the Aboriginal Religions of America traced through their symbols, 
An interesting work containing descriptions of the relics and monuments, with a 
special regard to their religious significance. An original work treating of a novel 
and uncommon subject. The symbols include picture-writing, totem signs, hiero- 
glyphics, architectural ornaments, alphabetic characters, and various arbitrary 
marks and symbols contained in the codices, idol pillars, ancient statues, and vari- 
ous ornamental devices, are considered. The coats-of-arms and native heraldry are 
interpreted by the mythologies of America. Many suggestive thoughts and facts 
are brought out by this novel treatise. Price, $3.50. 


IV. Pre-historic Relics or Primitive Art in America, 


In this treatise the sculptur: d articles in stone, the ornaments and embellish- 
ments of pottery, the various textile fabrics, personal adornments, architectural 
ornamentation, carved wooden vessels and boats, and everything that can be re- 

rded as of an artistic nature, are spoken of and described, and so far as possible, 
filustrated by wood-cuts and engravings. Asa work of art the book will be a valu- 
able one, aside from the instruction given by it. Price, $8.50. 


IV. Che Mound-bnilders—their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of all that has been written on this interesting subject, the 
Mound-builders. The book contains an analysis of the different classes of works 
and relics; gives the descriptions of all the prominent mounds and earthworks 
with wood-cuts to illustrate them. The Mound-builders are treated as if they were 
a living race and their works repeopled. Their clan system, religious beliefs, social 
life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and meutal traits as brought out by their works 
and relics are brought before the reader, and a picture is given of their pre-historic 
condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever published, Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.50. 











CREEK MIGRATION LEGEND. 


The second volume of the above publication, copyrighted by the author 
in 1888, has now appeared. It is entitled 


“TCHIKILLYV’S KASV’VHTA LEGEND” 


and on 207 pages octavo contains the English wording of the migration 
legend of the Kasi’hta tribe of Lower Creeks, once on Chatahutchee river, 
as related in 1735 by their chief, Tchikilli, to Governor Oglethorpe. 

Subjoined are the Creek and Hitchiti text of the same legend, which is 
explained by a copious commentary, pp. 26-71. Follows a full and accurate 
glossary to the Creek text and another of the Hitchiti text (pp. 71-179), 
with historic araggace and an alphabetic index to both volumes. 

The first volume, containing a full sketch of the Maskoki and other 
southern families of Indians in the United States, has been received by the 
scientific press with applause. 

Any student endowed with average capacities may from the two volumes 
acquire an accurate knowledge of two prominent and harmonious dialects 
of the Maskoki stock, the Creek and the Hitchiti, and also, based upon the 
results of the latest scientific researches, of the ethnology of all the South- 
ern tribes in the United States. Each volume is sold separately. 





Vol. I, (pages VII and 251,).............00 Price, $2.00. 
BR DP ne ss 2.00. 
Two Maps belonging to Vol. I.............. .25. 


Sold for cash by the author, 


ALBERT S. GATSCHET, 
1306 I Street Northwest, (Franklin Square,) or P, O. Box 338, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FlINT IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 


LL made of handsome material and of the finest workmanship; tare. All of 
good workmanship, but slightly defaced. All make good cabinet specimens. 
Common and Rare Types Specified.§ 

Level base arrow points, price 
Round “ “ “ “ 
Indented base arrow points, price 
Stemmed ‘ “ “ “ 
Indented stem arrow points, “ 
Notched base a - “: S 
Leaf shape, thin cutting edge all around the circumference, price.. 10c. 
Barbed base arrow point, price . 10e. 
Rotary “ “ “ ’ 
Beveled ” - eae 
. Serratededge “ “ « 
All the above yee can be furnished in  sogl heads; price and drawing for stamp. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of relics. 

J.R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., O. 

Mr. Nissley is the authorized agent for the American Antiquarian. 


0 
ATTENTION, COLLECTORS! 


I have a few stone relics to spare for cash or in exchange, consisting of 


PIPES, TOMAHAWKS, MAMMOTH QUARTZ 


Spear Heads, Axes, Knives, Etc. 
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aa Write what you want, and I will send drawing and prices.-@a 
W. H. SHELDON, Climax, Kalamazoo Co., Mieh. 
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N compliance with what seems to be a wide-spread desire on the part of the geolo- 
gists of America, a few have united in an effort to establish an American Jour- 
mal devoted to Geology and its allied Sciences. This Journal has now 
through two volumes, and will begin the year 1889 with the third volume. 

THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST is devoted to Geology in its widest sense, and to the in- 
terests of American geologists. It includes, therefore, within the scope of its dis- 
-cussions and contributions, all the sciences that are kindred, and that contribute, by 
their more special investigations, to the science of Geology. It, hence, serves asa 
medium of intelligence to the stratigrapher, the petrographer, the paleontologist, 
the mineralogist, the fossil botanist, the climatologist, the chemist, the physicist, 
the seismologist, the glacialist, the anthrhopologist and the astronomer in all those 
-directions where their special investigations bear directly upon the constitution and 
history of the globe. 

THE GEOLOGIST also makes a special effort to aid the teaching scientist. Here is 
a felt desideratum in American scientific literature. A loud cry for help is going out 
from the teaching profession. Information is wanted as to how, what, and where to 
find means to teach Geology. The professional chairs in schools and colleges, no less 
than the country school houses are inning to resound with the inquiry for guid- 
ance, for suggestion, and for direct information, as to the ways and means for re 
logical information, and especially for giving geological instruction. So far as it is 
possible, THE GEOLOGIST will give this information. 

During the year 1889 a series of illustrated articles will be published in Tux 
GEOLOGIST, giving descriptions of some of the scientific institutions of the United 
States, intended to bring to the attention of educators, the existing facilities of 


scientific instrnction in America, 
Address THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


American Journal of Philology. 


. DEWTE VOLUME; isss. 











Open to original communications in all departments of philology 
classical, comparative, oriental, modern; condensed reports of current 
philological work ; summaries of chief articles in the leading philogical 
journals of Europe; reviews by specialists; bibliographical lists. Four 
numbers constitute a volue, one volume each year. Subscription price 
$3.00 a year, payable to the editor in advance. Single numbers $1.00 each. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The attention of Librarians and others is called 
to the importance of securing complete sets of the Journal, only 30 of 
which are in the hands of the publisher. Price for the nine volumes $27 
Of single volumes ($3) Vol. IV cannot be furnished. Of single numbers 
($1) 2, 3, 10, 15, 17, 21, 22, 25, 28 are wanting. Owing to the heavy expense, 
reprinting is impossible. 

P. 0. Drawer 2. B. L, GILDERSLEEVE, Baltimore, Md. 





I* you have lost your pocketbook, you will listen to any one who can tell you how 
to get it back. If you have lost your health—which is more precious—listen to us 
* Mediciues can do mating ae check diseases; they act negatively, not positively. 
They cannot build up your health or bring back your strength, or renew your vitality. 
Why do a hesitate to join the ~ army who are ang COMPOUND OXYGEN 
when you know two things: First, By no possibility can it harm you. Second, in 
nine cases out of ten it must benefit you. 
The quality of our curative nt is proved by the success in our business du 
the last eighteen years. Investigate,and you will not hesitate a moment. We wi 
send free some of our books on the subject of HEALTH, if you will send your ad- 


dress. 
DRS, STARKEY & PALEN, 
Please mention THE ANTIQUARIAN. 1526 Arch Steet, Philadelphia, Pen. 








A NEW WORK ON EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET. 


Editor of AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Author of “Prehistoric Monuments,” in 
America,” “Location of Indian Tribes,” and several 
other Works. 








300 Pages, Smo, Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Animal Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes. 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER III—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX-—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? 

CHAPTER XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 


PRICE, $3.50. 








Ww. D. HUMPHREY, 


DEALER IN 


BUFFALO HORN ORNAMENTS. 


IGAR VASES, Match Boxes, Toothpick Holders, Lamplighter Vases, Pin Cushions, 
Flower Vases. All kinds of Horns polished and mounted to order. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt attention and satisfaction guaranteed. 


4@ Horns of every description bought and sold. Sanborn, Dakota. 
x-1-10 Mention the Antiquarian. 


Mound kelics, Indian Pottery, etc. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 








Drawing of some Rare Things for Stamp. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Stamp. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





J. R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin County, Ohio. 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo., cloth, uniformly bound. 
For SALE AT THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN OFFICE. 


ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGS 
WRITINGS AND RELIGION OF THE 
PARSIS. By M. Haug, P’ 16s. 

TEXTS FROM THE a deal tn 
(Dhammapada). With Accompan ‘ing 
— Translated by 8S. Beal, 

‘3 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
By A. Weber. 10s 6d. 

SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES 
OF THE EAST INDIES. By R. Cust. 7s 6d. 


THE BIRTH OF rr WAR-GOD. A Poem. 
By Katidasa. 5i. 
A CLASSICAL A. OF HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY AND HISTORY, GEOG- 
RAPHY AND LITERATURE. By John 
Dowson, 16s, 
pERIOAL | TRANSLATIONS FROM SAN- 
SKRIT WRITERS. By J. Muir, C.I. E., 
D.C. L. 14s. 
MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS. B 
; _ M. Monier-Williams, K. OC. I. E., D.C. 
48. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 
the Buddha of the Burmese. By the Rt. 
Rev. P. Bigandet. 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, relating to In- 
dian Subjects. By B. H. Hodgson. 2 vols. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. By E. 
. Lane. #s, 


» “ao BUDDHISM. By J. Edkins, D. D. 


THE GULISTAN; OR, ROSE GARDEN. By 
E. B. Eastwick, F.R.S. 10s 6d. 

ATALMUDIC MISCELLANY. By P. J. Her- 
shon. lds. 

THE HISTORY OF EFSARHADDON (Son of 
Sennacherib), King of Assyria, B. C. 681- 
668. Translated by E. A. Budge, B.A. 10s 6d 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES: or Jataka 
Tales. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Vol. I. 18s. 

THE CLASSIC POETRY OF THE JAPAN- 
ESE. By B. Chamberlain. 7s 6d. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. By 
R: N.Cust, LL.D. First Series, 10s 6d. Sec- 
ond series, £1 1s. 

INDIAN POETRY. 4 Sir Edwin Arnold, 
B.A.,K.C.1. E. 786 

THE RELIGIONS OF ea. By A. Barth, 


HINDU PHILOSOSPHY. The Sankhya 
ww = Iswara Krishna. By J. Davies, 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. The 
Vedantasara. Translated by Major G. A. 
Jacob. 6s. 

THE MESNEVI. Book the First. Translated 
by J W. Redhouse. £1 1s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS IL- 
LUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. By the 

v. J. Long. 6s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF UMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by E. H. Whinfield. 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
The Persian Text, bags! Translation. By 
E. H. Whinfield. "10s 6 

THE MIND oF MENCTUS, By the Rev. E, 
Faber. i0s 





YUSUF AND ZTLAIKHA. A Poem by Jami. 
Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 8s 6d. 
TSURTIGOAM: The on reme being, of the 
Khoi-Khoi. By T. Hahn, Ph. D. 7s 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE Ce Whew i 

ere N. By Rev. E. M. Whe 
A. Vol. I, 12s 6d. Vol. II, i2s 6d. Myon AIT, 
128 6d. Vol. IV, 10s 6d. 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY. THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA. Translated by J. Davies, M.A. 836d 
THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA,. B 
Madhava Achar. > et by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A., an Gough, M.A. 10s6d 
TIBETAN TALES. roo from Indian 
Sources, Translated by F. A. von Schief- 
nerand W. R.S. Ralston, M.A. 14s, 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. By C. Abel, Ph.D. 9s 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE. By Sir W.W. Hun- 
ter, K.C.8.1.,C. 1. E., LL.D, 2ls. 


HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 
By C. P. Tiele. 7s 6d. 
= Lewy wont ty OF THE UPANISHADS 
A. E. Gough, M.A. 9s. 
UDANAVARGA. Translated by W. W. Rock- 
- 9s, 


A HISTORY OF BURMAH. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir A. P. Phayre, C.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. 14s. 

ASKETCH OF Neg MODERN LANGUAGES 
OF AFRICA, By R. N. Cust. 2 vols. 18s. 

RELIGION INCHINA. By J. Edkins, ).D. 
Third Edition. 7s 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIG- 
10N TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVER. 
SAL RELIGIONS. By ©, P. Tiele. 7s 6d, 


_SI-YU-KI. Buddhist Records of the Western 


World. By 8S. Beal. 

THE are OF > i BUDDHA, 
Rockhill. 10s 6d. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA. 
Translated by J. R. Ballantyne, LL.D. 16s 

THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. Translated 
by the late A. C. Burvell, Ph.D., U.1.E., and 

. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 12s, 

THE ‘LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, By T. Duka, M.D., 

- F.R.C.8. 9s. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS 
FROM BURMESE SOURCES. By James 
Gray. 6s 4 

MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: The Code Of 
Manu. Original Sanskrit Text, with Criti- 
cal Notes. By J. Jolly, Ph.D. 10s 6d 

MASNAVI I MA’NAVI. Translated and 
abridged. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A. 7s 6d 

LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP- 
BOOK. By F.H. Balfour. 7s 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS fares RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 2 vols. 2ls, 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 2nd Series. 2 vols. £1 5s. 

THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHARI, 
Transiated by Rev. B. H. Wortham. 5s. 

ALBERUNI’S INDIA. Translated by E. 
Sachau, Ph.D. 2 vols. 36s. 

a ig OF as. By the 

Rev. J. H. Knowles, F.R.G.S. 16s. 

MEDI VAL RESEARCHES moat EAST- 
ERN ASIATIC SOURCES. By E. Bret- 
schneider, M.D. 2 vols. 2ls. 


2 vols. 24s. 
By W. W. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & C0., 57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL. 
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~Horsford’ sAcid Phosphate 


PREPARED UNDER THR DIRECTION OF. PROF. E. N. HoRSFORD: 


A teaspoonful of the Acid Phosphate in.a tumbler of 
water, and sweetened to the taste makes..a délicious, 
healthful and invigorating drink:’ To it'may be added 
such stimulants as the person is from necessity or habit 
accustomed to take, andits action will harmonize there- 
with. 

It is an agreeable and healthy substitute for Lemons 
an Lime Juice in the preparation of all acidulated drinks. ,, 

Allays the thirst, aids digestion and relieves the las- | 
situde so common in midsummer. 














Dr. J. 8. Niles, Pownal, Vermont, says: 


“Excellent.asa tonic, and-refreshing as a substitute for lemonade.” 


~~ Dr. Ty C. Smith, Charlotte, N..0., says: 


“An iavoluabte nerve tonic, a aelihtte beverage, and one of the 
best restorers when the energies flag and the.spirits droop.” 


Dr, A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y;, says: 


“It forms an excellent substitute for rate juice, and: as such, will 
furnish a refreshing drink.” 


“T consider it a valuable nerve-tonic... I use. it in my family as 
‘lemonade’. I prize it highly. 








Descriptive Phamphlet Free on Application to 


-RUMFORD ‘CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Beware of Substitutes and Imitations! 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. All others age 
ee Neyer sold in Bulk. 

















